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Get Rid of Hedges and Barbed Wire. 


AN ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER. 


The frequent and pointed artici. which are 
constantly being printed on this subject show 
that it is something hke Banquo’s ghost; it 
will not down. The fact is our fences are no 
small matter, and since the timber is gone we 
are confronted with a condition, not a theory. 
We must have fences and the investigation of 
the question involves quite a large invest- 
ment. One Ohio publication and also a letter 
in your issue of Dec 11, ’97, recommend hedge 
fences, while in a recent issue of a western 
farm paper five letters are published giving 
information on how to get rid of a hedge 
fence. I believe the hedge and barbed wire 
fences are the only ones which the people are 
willing to pay to get rid of. The hedge eats 
up the soil, requires so much labor every year 
to keep in order, dies out, steals wool off the 
sheep, takes five years to grow it and eosts 
full more than a good woven wire fence. 

Barbed wire, on account of its being such a 
meaus of torture and mutilation, is not to be 
taken into consideration. Any number of 
plain, horizontal wires stretched upon posts 
do not make a fence, unless they are tied to- 
gether by cross wires or pickets close enough 
to prevent the wires being separated by stock. 
When wood slats or pickets are used, they 
cause the panels to sag, receive the full impe- 
tus of the wind and cause suow drifts. Does it 
not seem that really the only practical fence 
to buy is a woven wire? Of course they cost 
considerable, but the sharp competition 
among the manufacturers brings the price 
down to the minimum. Six years ago I 
bought alot of this advertised in your columns 
and it has proved perfectly satisfactory. It 
looks as well now as when first put up. 
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Reducing the Glass.—Many poultry houses 


have twice the glass that is desirable. The 
houses get very warmin the daytime and 
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very cold at night in winter. 
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tion of each sash is removed and a solid board 
shutter substituted. This can he opened dur- 
ing the warm part of each day, giving the 
fowls outioor air with indoor scratching 
opportunities. Even on cold days these shut- 
ters can be opened fora half hour,to thorough- 
ly air the building. In summer the shutters 
can be opened a little way and fastened, the 


open space being slatted to prevent the fowls 
from going out. This will keep the house 


cool at that season. 


Cultivating Horse-Radish.—Horse-radish is 


grown from small pieces of the root four to 
eight inches long. For cultivation in the 
garden, the ground is prepared as fur other 


crops and the pieces of roots are planted in 
rows from two to three feet apart and 15 to 18 
inches apart in thevrow. Mark off the ground 
and make a small hole with a dibble or plant- 
ing stick and set so that the upper end is 
slightly below the surface. Press the soil 
firmly about the root, keep the ground free 
from weeds-and cultivate as beans or cab- 
The soil should be rich and in good 
condition. The horse-radish is dug in the 
fall during the cool moist weather after other 
crops have been taken care of. The earth is 
all shaken from the roots and these are stored 
in houses or pits, to be marketed during the 
winter. 
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Successfully.—I 
and last 
four times 


Spraying Potatoes 
knapsack sprayers 
sprayed 25 acres of potatoes 


three 


four acres of plum, cherry and pear trees ata 
total cost of about $54 for material and 


appa- 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


ratus. I still have my sprayers, which I think 
will last six or eight years. One man can 
spray six acres of potatoes per day. My yield 
from 25 acres the past year was 4250 bushels 
of assorted stock. I am fully convinced that 
spraying bas paid me, both with the potatoes 
and with fruits, and I do not see how insects 
can be held in check in any other way.—([C. 
E. Bartholomew, Michigan. 





A Good Southern Rotation.—Divide the land 
into three equal fields or portions. Put wheat 
in the first, corn in the second and cowpeas 
in the third the first year. The second year 
sow wheat after peas, plant corn after wheat 
and peas after corn. In this way crimson 
clover can be sown on the wheat stubble in 
the fall and plowed under in spring for corn. 
Thus the humus in the soil will be increased 
from year to year and the peas and clover 
will store up a supply of nitrogen, so neces- 
sary in the growth of crops. I believe from 





experience that in this way commercial fer- 
tilizer on wheat will pay a bigger profit than 
any other way it can be used.—[W. W. Bishop, 
Knox Co, Tenn. 


Selecting Seeds is Perplexing when the gar- 
dener is not familiar with seedsmen or their 
stock, for there are so many poor seeds on the 
market and substitution of varieties is so fre- 
quent, purchasers often feel they have been 
swindled. The many years of established 
trade and the fact that many of the seeds 
sold are raised on their extensive farms, 
make the tirm of W. A. Burpee & Co of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, entirely reliable as to what is 
sent out from their immense seed houses. Ali 
kinds of garden, flower and field seeds, plants, 
shrubs, nursery stock and the choice breeds 
of live stock, are sold by this long estab- 
lished and reliable tirm. ‘Their seed gardens 
and trial grounds in Pennsylvania are a 
marvel of wonder to the thousands of visitors. 
Give them atrial order. Extra inducement 
for club orders. Send for magnificently illus- 
trated catalog and mention this paper. 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


HE statement made by many repu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


table practical painters, that two 
coats of paint made with the “old 
’ White Lead is equal to three 
coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 


White Lead made by the “old Dutch _pro- 


the cheapest. It is also the 


Pamphlet giving valu 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade-is readily obtained. 


also 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


EENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 














Surreys, $50 to $125. 


No. 207. Farm Harness. Price, $23.70, Wagons. 


As good as sells for $30.00. 


sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 

, $ Carria- 
- ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Send for large, free 
Catalogue of all our styles. 









No. 214. Price, with curtains, lamps, storm apron, 
fenders and pole, $65. As good as sells for $90. 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y ELKHART, IND. 
ELKHART 
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And full line of 
Potato Machinery 


Are Without an Equal. 


The line embraces Potato Cutters, Weeders, Two and Four Row Sprayers, Potato Diggers and Sorters. 
Every Machine the Best that Long Experience, 
Mechanical Skill and Good Material can Make. 


The use ot this line of machinery brings the cost of producing 
; Send for FREE illustrated 
catalogue. Herein are embodied the secrets of Potato Success. 


a potato crop to the minimum. 


Aspinwall Mfg. Go. 
60 Sabin St. Jackson, Mich. 














With most machines it’s hit or miss—very often 
miss. You can hit every time, never miss 

a hill, do the work better than by hand, 

and plant easily from four to seven 





acres a day with the 


IMPROVED-ROBBINS POTATO PLANTER. 


Saves time in the early Spring, when time is worth more than 


money. 


The Improved-Robbins is made by the Jron-Age People, 


and is described in the Jron-Age Book, which will besent you on 


request, 


BATEMAN MFC. CO., Box 132, CKENLOC 
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66 ~ 99 FROM A PAINTING 

AUTUMN LEAVES. BY W. GRANVILLE SM 

Aw) HE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most; when the 
biting frost has completed its work, the trees shed their dead and lustreless leaves and 


season, not worn out, but ruined by the biting alkalies of common soaps and soap powders. 
You can protect your clothing and secure from it an extra season’s wear by re- 


quiring your laundress to use only IVORY SOAP. 
IVORY SOAP IS 99430 PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., ( 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
Volume 6} For Week Ending February 26, 1898 : No. 9 


‘The American Maize Propaganda 


A National Organization to Promote the Larger Use of Indian Corn in the United States and Foreign Countries, and to Develop the 
Fullest Possibilities of and Appreciation for the [Maize Plant. 




































Perfected, Officered, Financed, Its Plan of Work Outlined and the Campaign Actually Begun at Chicago, February 16—Slagnificent Result of the First 
American Corn Congress ever Held —An International Response to our Corn Proposition — Notable Gathering of 153 Delegates from 21 states at the 
Call of American Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer. 



















silver and of gold paled into 
insignificance, and concluded 
with a peroration on Kansas 
that brought the congress tu 
its feet with applause. 

Mr Myrick stated that much 
thought had been bestowed 
upon aplan of organization, 
that it had been carefully 
considered at a preliminary 
conference the day before, and 
on his motion a committee of 
five was appointed to consider 
the same and report at the 
earliest hour possible. It was 
also voted to refer all resolu- 
tions to this committee. The 
chair appointed Herbert My- 
rick of Mass, Charles J. Ken- 
nedy, secretary of agriculture 
for Indiana, J. R. Sage, di- 
rector of Iowa’s state agricul- 
tural bureau, R. M. Alien of 
Nebraska, and Paul E. Devine 
representing the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition corporation of 
Buffalo. 

While the committee was out, 
the congress discussed the corn 
proposition in its general as- 
pects. C. J. Parker of Peoria 
described how the _ Illinois 
bankers’ association had taken 
up the work and was pushing 
it. J.J. Murphy was cordial- 
ly received to tell what his 
father, Col ‘‘Corn’’ Murphy, 
had done to introduce maize 
abroad, and a resolution thank- 
ing Col Murphy was adopted. 
Dr Gibbs aroused unprece- 
dented interest by telling 
about and exhibiting many of 
the new products made from 
cornstalks, by the Marsden 
processes, under patents back- 
ed by millions of capital, that 
promise to make the _ stalks 
even more valuable than the 
grain of the maize plant. 
Prof F. W. Taylor, in charge 
of its agricultural and horti- 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


President—Col, Clark E. Carr of Galesburg, Ill. 
Chairman Illinois Commission Omaha Exposition, Ex-U. 8. Minister to Denmar 
where he did much to introduce American corn. One of the best known and mos 
useful citizens of Illinois, 

Vice President—John Cownie of South Amana, Iowa. 
A large farmer. President Iowa State Agricultural society, agricultural editor 
Iowa Homestead. 

Secretary—B. W. Snow, [larquette Building, Chicago. 
Statistician ORANGE JUDD FARMER, who has had charge_of rt of the details 
of the first American Corn Congress. 


Treasurer—Andrew Langdon of Buffalo, N. Y. 
A farmer and business man, a director of the Pan-American Exposition, president 
of one of the largest savings banks in Western New York 


The above are ex-officio members and with the:following chosen 
by the Congress constitute 


THE EXECUTIVE COPMNMITTEE, 


with power to add members from states not filled, to fill vacancies, andjto have 
charge of the national and international work of the movement. 


At Large—Col. C. J. Murphy of the United States. 
New Hampshire—N. J. Bachelder of Concord. 
Secretary of agriculture, executive committeeman national grange, a large 


farmer. 
Massachusetts—Herbert Myrick of Springfield. 


President Orange Judd Company. The Editor’ORANGE JUDD FaRMER of Chi- 
cago, AMERICAN AGRICULTU IST of New York, and THE New ENGLAND 
HOMEST«AD of Springfield. Ilis time is divided between the three offices. 

Connecticut—George Austin Bowen of Woodstock. 
A dairyman, ex-master state grange, etc. 

New York—J. M. Brinker, of Buffalo. 
A large land owner, prominent man of business and affairs, President the Pan- 
American exposition. 

New Jersey—Franklin Dye of Trenton. 
Secretary New Jersey state board of agriculture. 

Pennsylvania—W. W. Gibbs of Philadelphia, Drexel Building. 
President of the Marsden Company, which is developing many new uses for the 
—— os and its products, a financier of national reputation, an organizer of 
modern industry. 


Maryland—hH, J. Patterson of College Park. 
Director state experiment station, where much original work has been done 
toward new corn products. 


Georgia— George H. Milliken. 

Ex-president state agricultural society, large corn grower, a progressive farmer. 
Kentucky—Lucas Moore of Frankfort. 

Secretary of agriculture. 
Texas—F. B. Holland of Dallas. 


Editor and publsher of Texas Farm and Ranch. 


Ohio—J. H. Canfield, of Columbus. 


President University of Ohio and a leader in agricultural affairs. 


Indiana—J. B. Connor of Indianapolis. 
State statistician and one of the editors Indiana Farmer. 


Illinois—Charles Bogardus of Paxton. 
A well known farmer, business man and member of the state senate. 


lowa—John Cownie of South Amana, 


Wisconsin—W. A. Henry of Madison. 
Dean of the college of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, and director state 
experiment station. 
Minnesota—John L. Gibbs. 
A large farmer, corn feeder and prominent man of affairs. 
Missouri—Col. J. R. Rippey of Columbia. 
Secretary state board of agriculture. 
Kansas—Col. Thomas W. Harrison of Topeka. 
One of the best known farmers and business men in Sunflower state. 
Nebraska—R. M. Allen of Ames. 
Manager Standard cattle company, largest feeder and largest individual producer 
of corn in the U.S 
North Dakota—hH. D. Harley. 


A large farmer and identified with public affairs. 


Colorado—W. W. Cooke of Fort Collins. 
Professor of agriculture in state agricultural college and director experiment 
station. 

Oklahoma—George E. Morrow of Stillwater. 
President agricultural college and director experiment station. 


Wyoming—Henry G. Hay of Cheyenne. 


A cattleman, corn feeder and leader in affairs. 
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‘*Those of us who came to 
scoff have remained to pray,’’ 
was the expression with which 
Luis Jackson, industrial com- 
missioner of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St Paul railroad, 
introduced a vote of thanks 
to the originators and pro- 
moters of the American corn 
congress, at Great Northern 
hotel, Chicago, last week Wed- 
nesday, Feb 16. The applause 
and unanimity with which the 
resolution was passed as its 
last art, was characteristic of 
the enthusiasm and union of 
thought and action that mark- 
ed the entire proceedings of 
the congress. It was attended 
by 153 delegates representing 
21 states, according to the cre- 
dentials turned in to the secre- 
tars. They represented not 
only the most progressive men 
among the farmers of the coun- 
try, but also included repre- 
sentatives of the great indus- 
trial, financial and railroad 
interests, as well as the manu-. 
facturing industries embraced 
in making corn products or 
machinery for the culture and 
manufacture of this marvelous 
crop. The delegates repre- 
sented millions of votes and 
millions of capital, and were 
animated by the sole desire to 
forward the work in hand. 

Promptly at 11 a m Herbert 
Myrick was introduced as tem- 
porary chairman. He gave a 
synopsis of the inception and 
progress of the idea that had 
brought the congress together, 
pointing out the nation-wide 
support it had already won, 
and the large possibilities in- 
volved in the proposition, sub- 
stantially as set forth in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s leading edi- 
torial last week. The perma- 
nent organization of the con- 
gress was effected by unani- 
mous choice for president of 
Hon F. D. Coburn. secretary 
of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture, with B. W. Snow 
of Chicago as secretary. Mayor 
Harrison was represented by 
Mr Sullivan, city corporation 
counsel, whose address of wel- 
come fittingly acknowledged 
the farmers’ generosity toward 
Chicago when devastated by 
fire, and provoked loud ap- 
plause by his brilliant refer- 
ence to the brotherhood of 
states represented. President 
Coburn’s reply was equally 
felicitous, dwelling briefly but 
sharply upon the wonderful 
Magnitude of the interests 
represented by King Corn, be- 
fore which the production of 
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Sub-Committees in Charge of Di- 
visions of the Propaganda. 


(The first named is chairman.) 
LEGISLATION — Gibbs, Allen, Bo- 

gardus, Brinker, Myri ck 
PUBLICITY—Connor and other rep- 
resentatives of the agricultural, 
industrial and daily press, to be 
enpennee’ by the executive officers. 

ATION—Henry, M. A. Scovell 
4 the ge station, Cooke, 
c. 8. Plumb Indiana station, 
maseet, and ‘others to be ap- 
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FINANCE Myrick, Gibbs, Langdon, 
Bogardus, Snow. 

site eg aapoeien at Oma- 

Cownte, F. D. 

Cc a. of Topeka, Kansas, Lang- 
don, E. ursman of El | re 
Ill., and others to be appointed. 

Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
1899—Langdon, Gibbs, F. W. Tay- 
lor of Nebraska, Brinker, John E: 
Frost of Topeka, Kansas, others to 
be added. 

Paris Exposition of - | allie ex- 
ecutive committe 

ORGANIZATION—The executive of- 
ficers. 
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cnltural departments, aroused large enthu- 
siasm over the trans-Mississippi exposition at 
Omaha this year, and Andrew Langdon spoke 
for the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
next year. 

The committee now reported their plan, 
explaining the objects sought to be covered, 
and the same was unanimously adopted. Ad- 
journment was then taken for lunch and to 
enable the various state delegates to meet and 
choose their member of the national commit- 
tee. The congress were guests at lunch of the 
admirable corn food exhibit and cooking 
school at 24 Washington street, established 
for the week to educate the public in the use 
of corn. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

Name—The American Maize Propaganda. 

A national organization to promote the 
larger use of Indian corn in the United States 
and foreign countries, and to develop the full- 
est possibilities of and appreciation for the 
maize plant. 

Composed of the national executive commit- 
tee,of state commissions,and of district or oth- 
er associations best adapted to the local needs 
of each state, also of representatives from in- 
dustries and other organizations interested in 
the corn plant. 

The national executive committee, appoint- 
ed by this congress so far as possible, to have 
general charge of the work proposed along na- 
tional and international lines, to have full 
powers for completing the details of organiza- 
tion, and to be duly incorporated. This com- 
wittee to consist of one member from each 
state with authority to fill vacancies. 

The state commissions to have charge of the 
various matters pertaining to the corn cam- 
paign in their respective states, and to co-op- 
erate with the national executive committee 
in the national and international work of the 
maize propaganda. 

District associations to be formed where ex- 
pedient to accommodate local requirements 
and to make effective public sentiment and to 
co-operate in the movement through the state 
cominissions. 

Allied interests, such as boards of trade, 
commercial bodies, manufacturers of corn im- 
plements and corn foods and other products of 
corn,dairy and poultry associations, live stock 
societies, ete, to be affiliated with this move- 
ment by representation im state organization. 
The co-operation to be obtained of official de- 
partments of agriculture, national and state, 
also of agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations and all similar institutes. The ofti- 
cers aud committees to-day chosen to serve 
until the first annual meeting of The Amer- 
ican Maize Propaganda at Omaha in October 
1898, at date to be tixed by national executive 
cominittee. 

PLAN OF WORK. 

The permanent method of improving corn 
values 1s to increase the demand. The supply 
might bs reduced for a year or so through co- 
operation toward a smaller acreage,or because 
of unfavorable seasons, but the great thing is 
to enlarge the market for corn. This wouid 
increase the consumption vf maize and corn 
products. Once well started, this increased 
use of corn would continue to grow. It could 
not fail to help prices, as it would vastly in- 
crease both home and export demand. 

This must be done mainly through educa- 
tion. The people at home and abroad must be 
taught to eat more corn. The per capita con- 
sumption of corn in the grain is astonishing- 
ly small. The use of corn in making beef, 
pork and poultry and dairy products should 
S encouraged by enlarging the foreign mar- 
ket tor these indirect corn products. 

New uses forthe grain, fodder and fiber 
should also be encouraged. What a grand field 
is here for improvement and invention to uti- 
lize for the amelioration of mankind this al- 
most universal and comparatively inexhaust- 
ible fiber and fodder. What manufactures 
may be made from the plant and its grain are 
as yet but faintly conceived! 

The American Maize Propaganda, as organ- 
ized by this congress,may well begin its work 
by holding at the trans-Mississippi and Inter- 
national exposition at Omaha this summer 
and fall, an exhibit of the corn plant in all 
stages of growth and of every kind and vari- 
ety, ancient and modern. Also exhibits of 
every possible use of corn fodder, corn fiber, 
husks, cobs, ete. The manifold uses of the 
corn grain would be shown by exhibits of all 
forms of corn food preparations, aiso stock 
feed by-products. The manufactured products 
from corn grain wouid also be shown, such as 
alcohol, syrups and the like. 


Liberal prizes should be offered to stim- 
ulate the demand for new and larger uses of 
corn and for improved machinery used in its 


culture or manufacture 





A cooking school should demonstrate the 
thousand and one new and old methods of 
cooking corn and its products. It should be 
big enough to accommodate a large nuinber of 


pupils at once, so arranged in classes that 


thousands of women could receive these ob- 
ject lessons. Prizes would draw out many 
new ways of cooking the cereal. Numerous 


branches of kitchens of the cooking school, in 
all parts of the exhibition, should serve corn 
food in every variety free of all cost to every 
visitor. A pamphlet descriptive of every pos- 
sible use of the plant and its grain,and inelud- 
ing all cooking recipes, printed in several 
languages, should be circulated by the wil- 
lion. These evoking schools might well be 
run on a smaller scale in all the principal cit- 
ies of America and other lands. All this 
work should be repeated in improved form at 
the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo in 
1899, but the greatest effort of all should be 
made at the Paris exposition of 1900. 

It shou!d be worked upon such a comprehen- 
sive scale as to attract international] attention 
and widespread notice throughout Great 
Britain and the continent. ‘This work at 
Paris should be of the most far-reaching and 
comprehensive character, and the greatest 
effort of its kind the world has ever seen. 

It shuuld be followed up by a_ persistent 
propaganda throughout Europe and then in 
India, China and Japan. In time an entirely 
new market may thus be developed in the 
Orient. 

HOW TO CARRY OUT THIS PLAN. 

This congress, representing the producers of 
the greatest of Aimerica’s crops, and the vari- 
ous industries dependent upon the corn plant, 
declares its profound sentiment that the Unit- 
ed States senate and hoyse of representatives 
shouid foster this effort to increase the use of 
corn at home and abroad, and that not less 
than $100,000 be provided for the proposed 
exhibit and work of The American Maize 
Propaganda in connection with the trans- 
Mississippi and jJuternational exposition at 
Omaha this summer and fall. 

And our executive committee is instructed 
to appear before congress in this behalf and 
to see that ample provision is made for a like 
display at the Pan-American exposition at 
Buffalo in 1899 and fur the greatest possible 
effort at the Paris exposition of 1900. 

A FINE START MADE. 

Upon reassembling,the congress at once pro- 
ceeded to elect its national executive commit- 
tee, with the accompanying result. The com- 
mittee reported favorably upon certain reso- 
lutions which were adopted: Thanking the 
Illinois bankers’ association for its efforts in 
the corn propaganda and comm nding its ex- 
ample to all similar bodies; recognizing Sec- 
retary Wilson’s efforts to secure larger imar- 
kets for agricultural products. The commit- 
tee reported that it had given hearings to rep- 
resentatives of corn flour, glucose and like 
interests, some friction between whom 1t had 
been predicted wonid disrupt the convention. 
It appeared from all the testimony that these 
people simply wished to market their healtn- 
ful goods on their merits and not under a false 
guise, and the whole matter was disposed of 
by unanimously voting 

‘‘That this congress commends the earnest 
efforts of manufacturers of new corn foods 
and other products to increase the use of corn. 
So long as such products are honestly made 
and sold for what they are, they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to fear.’’ 

Col Clark E. Carr, the famous son of Illi- 
nois, was then introduced and in a rousing 
speech told how as U S minister to Denmark 
he had helped to introduce corn there, of the 
corn banquet given the king by Col Murphy 
and himself, how unjust restriction against 
American meats had been partly removed, and 
closed by an eloquent plea for the introduc- 
tion of Indian corn throughout the world and 
thus raise the standard of living for the un- 
derfed masses of Europe and the Orient while 
also vastly benefiting the American farmer. 
After prolonged applause, following the vote 
of thanks first mentioned, the congress ad- 
journed without day. 

GETTING RIGHT DOWN TO BUSINESS, 

The national executive committee at once 
met, Mr Myrick chairman, with nearly all the 
state members present in person or by alter- 
nate. After canvassing the whole case it or- 
ganized by choosing the permanent officers of 
The American Maize Propaganda as stated on 
our first page. The details of the great workin 
hand were divided among the several sub-com- 

|To Page 259.] 








AMERICAN MAIZE PROPAGANDA 


SOIL FERTILITY. 


Homemade Manures=--T7hird Prize Essay, 
J. E. SHEPERD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The great fertilizer factory of any farm is 
the barns and stables and the machines are 
our farm animals. If we run the machine 


well, that is feed liberally onthe best of foods 
such as gluten, linseed, cottonseed, wheat 
bran and like concentrated materials, to- 
gether with the coarse fodders produced on 
the farm, the value of the manure heap is of a 
certain and known quantity and quality. 
Upon the fulluse of such absorbents as 
may be at hand must the average farmer de- 
pend, to save the valuable liquids which are 
in many cases greatly wasted. When availa- 
ble good dry swamp muck used in the stables 
ranks first. If that cannot be had, loam, sand 
and even sawdust is used with the other bed- 
ding. A liberal use of such material will 
double the manure producing capacity of each 
animal fed and in my experience the manure 
will be fuliy as strong in fertility as where 
no absorbents are used, and Iam inclined to 
think that the mechanical condition is better. 
I always keep a number of good vigorcus hogs 
in the manure cellar whose business it is to 


level and work over the manure under the 
scuttle. The sink drain from the house has 
an outlet near the horse stable and it keeps 


this manure quite moist. From the results of 
using this with the horse manure, I should be 


loth to take the sink water away. Now and 
then I give the hogs a load of sods or vege- 


tables tu work over into this greatest of farm 
products. 

By following the above methods I have 
never failed to produce acrop of manure that 
paid big interest on the hand labor bestowed. 
In the hog bouse a concrete floor, loam, 
leaves, bedding, the refuse ot the garden, pur- 
chased stable manure more strawy and dry 
than valuable, are all made into a fine manure. 
Visitors speak of the bright green of crops to 
which it has been applied. 

Some years ago I used to make a compost of 


hen droppings, two parts of good fine soil to 
one part of droppings, using all the land 
plaster that seemed to be required by the 


strength of the droppings,and when this mass 


got warmed up in good shape I gave it an- 
other mixing. If there was much smell, I 


then allowed to 
I would 
would 


added more soil and plaster, 
stand again afew days, after which 
work over for the third time. This 
make a fine dry lot of fertilizer which I used 
in the hill for corn, squashes, cucumbers, etc. 
I have gotten bravely over all that and now 


the way Idoitisto keep the floor of the 
henhouse littered with leaves. Chaff from 
the barn, coarse sand, coal ashes and any 
other thing of a dry nature will answer. Be 
sure to cover all the droppings under the 


roosts. I daily scatter wheat or corn among 
all this litter and the fowls do the remainder. 
The droppings are dried like guano. Ths 
hens seem just as happy as ever, and for my- 
self, it saves quite a little work. It may be 
slack but it is very convenient. When ap- 
plied to the land this product of tke hens is 
broadcasted and treated like other manure. 

= Night soil has come in for attention in the 
compost heap. Some yearsI have had over 
20 two-horse loads. This was composted the 
same as the hens’ manure, with the addition 
of as much more soil, say four parts of dry 
earth to one of the material, and even more 
if it be moist. Sume of this was used in hills 
the same as the other, and the residue applied 
to Hungarian grass. In the vaults a large 
amount of good absorbents is used—enough 
to soak up all liquids. 

A general compost heap is sometimes main- 
tained with stable manure as the base. In 
making this up, first put down a layer of ma- 
nure about afoot thick, then the same depth 
of potato tops, turnip tops and any other veg- 
etable waste. Here the dead animals find a 
resting place. After a time this mass is shov- 
eled over and if properly reduced is then put 
onto the land. 

All my manure and composts are spread 
broadcast over the fields and either thorough- 
ly harrowed in, or in case of a strong field, 
plowed under. The problem is not so much 








how to use, but how to make manures. On 
general principles, I use all manure made be- 
fore July 1 to assist in producing some crop 
that year. The result is my barn is not large 
enough to hold easily the increasing crops of 
fodder. My present method of using com- 
posts may seem wasteful to some, but on our 
good granite soil we do not have to worry 
about leaching and I take care to quickly 
cover all manure in the ground. For use in 
the hill I prefer chemical fertilizers, as they 
are more quickly and conveniently applied 
and fully as rich in fertility as composts. 
Farmers who make and use the greatest 
amount of manure of home manufacture are 
the ones who have the most farm products to 
sell, enjoy life the most fully and will be well 
provided for in their declining years. Orin 
other words, the more manure the more 
mouey. 





Plant-Bed Cloth versus Glass. 
A. A. HALLADAY, VERMONT, 





With a greenhouse in which to start tomato 
plants, as described in this magazine last 
week, I have found the use of plant-bed cloth 
for covering hotbeds better than glass on 
many accounts. I use it almost wholly on my 
beds and like it very much. I can grow 
hardier and better plants under cloth than 
under glass, the beds do not dry out and need 
watering as often, there is no danger of burn- 
ing the plants and the screens do not have to 
be taken off during the day. If there is likely 
to be a cold night, put on a double thickness 
of screens, and I have saved all my plants 
from a hard freeze (when my neighbors, who 
used glass, lost nearly all theirs) by putting 
thick heavy paper between two thicknesses of 
screens. 

Make the scieen frames the same size as hot- 
bed sash, using pine or spruce one inch thick 
and two inches wide. Plane them smvoth,saw 

, the ends square and nail with clinch nails at 
the corners. Then cut the cloth the proper 
length and tack to frame. To make a good 
job of this, lay the frame on a table or bench, 
lay the cloth on the frame and begin to tack 
at the center of each side of the cloth. Meas- 
ure and be sure to start at the middle of both 
cloth and frame, then it will come out right 
at the corners. Put in the tacks every three 
inches and work toward the corners, keep- 
ing each side up about even. In this manner 
you finish at the corners with no wrinkles in 
the cloth. The edges of cloth shonld be turn- 
ed under so as to make a double thickness to 
tack through. 

These screens, if properly dried and cared 
for, will last many years and are very useful 
for covering plants in the fall to keep from 
the frosts and also for shading glass. I use 
the medium grade, which costs by the piece 
from seven to eight cents per yard. These 
screens will be found especially valuable in 
the south for shading plants. 





Barrel Strawberry Culture—Probably many 
readers have heard of the plan of raising 
straw berries on 
the outside of a 
barrel. If one has 
only a small city 
or village lot, or 
**back yard,’’ the 
experiment is well 
worth trying. The 
| accompanying  il- 
lustration shows 
one or two wrin- 
klesthat may help 
make the exper- 
iment a success. 
First bore the holes 
all about the bar- 
rel, then put inside a drain pipe made 
of four strips of board, reacLing from the 
top to the bottom. The joints should not be 
tight. Now fill in earth about the pipe and 
set out the strawberry plants in all the holes 
and over the top. Put the barrel on a bit of 
plank on the bottom of which wide castors 
have been screwed. The barrel can then be 
turned about every few days to bring the sun 
to all the plants. An ordinary flour barrel 
will answer very well for trying this interest- 
ing experiment. 


on 
- 
- — ww, 





NOTES OF SPRING 
THE SUGAR BUSH. 


Sugar Making in the Olden Time. 
A. F. STYLES, FLORIDA. 





When I was a boy, 60 years ago, the majority 
of the farmers of Vermont, were as now en- 
gaged, during the early spring months, in 
making maple sugar. But the methods then 
used, when compared with those of the pres- 
ent day, were primitive in the extreme. The 
trees were tapped by chopping a gash in the 
trunk with an ax. At the lower corner an 
iron gouge was driven through the bark and 
in the hole thus made was placed a wooden 








GATHERING SAP. 


spout 10 or 12in long,which carried the sap to 
the trough, blocked up at the foot of the tree 
below. This trough was made by taking a log 
about 30 in long and 12 or 14in in diameter, 
splitting itim the middle, then digging out 
the inside, leaving only a sheli. 

The sap was boiled in a caldron, or very of- 
ten an old potash kettle hung by a chain to 
a long sweep, placed over a convenient stump. 
Later came the wooden bucket, larger at the 
bottom than top, one stave projecting above 
the others, baving a hole in it, to hang on an 
iron spike driven in the tree. The tree was 
tapped by boring an augur hole, below which 
the wooden spout was placed,or a round spout 
having ap opening through the middle was 
tightly fitted. Coming down to the middle 
’*60’s, great improvements had been made. Tin 
buckets with covers were almost universally 
used ; evaporaturs set in brick arches, in com- 
fortable houses, were the rule. Still there were 
places where the old-fashioned kettle still 
held sway. At this time the writer was en- 
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BOILING SAP. 


gaged in the very pleasant enterprise of mak- 
ing stereoscopic views of Vermont scenery, 
and wishing to get pictures of the old fash- 
foned method, accepted the invitation of the 
Ridleys to visit their camp on the side of 
Camel’s Hump in the town of Duxbury. A 
night spent at their hospitable home in the 
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valley, an early morning start, a three-mile 
ramp through the woods up the mountain 
side, and the pictures tell the rest of the story 
far better than words. 





A New System of Boiling is now being 
tried, using steam from a 30 to 60 horse power 
boiler under a pressure of 60 to 80 lbs to the 
inch, by submerging pipes connected with the 
boiler in tanks of sap. 





A Cauliflower Ranch in Arizona, 
A. A. CROZIER, 





As svon expect to grow figs in Labrador as 
canliflower in this dry climate,I thought when 
told of an eighty-acre cauliflower field a few 
miles out from Phoenix, where I was stop- 
ping. A visit to the place, however, on Jan 
20, showed that the growth of this vegetable 
here is by no means impossible. The ranch, 
which is owned by the Fowler Brothers of 
the above city,was found in an excellent state 
of cultivation and the first cutting of cauli- 
flowers was just being made under the direc- 
tion of an intelligent Japanese foreman. The 
mature plants were smaller than they usually 
grow in the east, but the heads were white 
and solid and of a good size for market, 
weighing on an average about three pounds. 
They were being packed in crates holding 
about one barrel, for shipment to neighboring 
towns. 

The plants were set on ridges, between 
whick was run the water for irrigation. The 
soil was aclay loam, upon which excellent 
crops of alfalfa had been grown for the past 
15 years. The seed was sown in the open 
ground at intervals during August, and the 
young plants in most cases kept partially 





SUGARING OFF, 


shaded by screens until ready to set out. 
Field setting began early in September and 
continued into October. The last settings, 
however, were too jate for a successful crop, 
as the plants made but a small growth and 
were forming little ‘‘button’’ heads at the 
time of my visit. Frost had injured the leaves 
of the smaller plants considerably, and occa- 
sionally one of the fully developed heads was 
seen bearing black spots due to the same 
cause. The growing heads, however, were 
for the most part kept sufficiently protected 
from frost by having the leaves bent, over 
them and held in place by a skewers No in- 
sect enemies troubled the crop except a few 
southern cabbage worms while the plants were 
young. The owners do not yet consider their 
experiment a complete success, but as this is 
only their second year of trial they hope with 
further experience to get profitable returns. 
The chief losses the present season have been 
due to too late setting and to the use for a 
portion of the crop of cheap seed. 





For a Larger Acreage—Growers in this 
part of the northwest are preparing to 
plant a large acreage of potatoes. Seed stock 
isin brisk demand,especially early varieties, 
which bring $1 ® bu. Carmans are coming 
into prominence with growers. Potatoes have 
been a very protitable crop here the last year, 
because of large yield and good prices ob- 
tained.—[ Fraser Bros, Waukesha Co, Wis. . 
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Cautious Vegetable Canners. 





The spirit of conservatism on the part of 
nearly all those engaged in the canning in- 
flustry was illustrated in our article relating 
to this subject published last week. The un- 
dertone of reports indicates a hope that the 
canning business will not be overdone now 
that the prices have advanced slightly over the 
low level of last year. The following extracts 
from canners located in various parts of the 
country afford additional light on the outlook 
for the coming season: Michigan—Contracts 
are being made at $6@6 50 per ton for toma- 
toes, and growers want better prices; a light 
to medium pack is the safe course. Missouri 
—This factory has been idle for two years but 
will be operated this season as the outlook is 
good. Kansas—Farmers here willing to con- 
tract at 5 60 per ton for tomatoes; expect to 
put out about 10,000 cases. Another corre- 
spondent writes, advise farmers to plant ear- 
lier and attend to crops better. Ohio—Light 
crops all around last year makes farmers a ht- 
tle slow in contracting, but think they will 
come in all right; enough canneries now ex- 
isting to supply the country for two years in 
one season’s work. Illinois—I know of nv ad- 
ditional canning factories going up in this 
part of the country, as there is no money in 
the business; prices have been too low to 
make any protit for either the grower or can- 
ner. A Vermilion Co correspondent writes, 
we grow our own product and will increase 
acreage over last year about 400 acres, making 
1000 sugar corn, about 300 acres peas; corn 
will cost us about 5 per ton weighed without 
the husk. 

New York—Cultivate corn more. Improve 
quality. Make smaller contracts. A big pack 
will force prices to low levels and resuit in no 
protit for another two or three years. Mary- 
land—I trust there will be no enlargement of 
pack, otherwise we will likely have a repeti- 
tion of ’93 and ’94; outsiders would better put 
their money to a more certain and profitable 
use,those already packing may overdo it. Use 
more guano and stable manure. New Jersey 
—Observe more thorough cultivation, and 
more careful picking, especially of tomatoes. 
Delaware—Try to improve quality if possible. 
We will contract for tomatoes at not over $5.50 
per ton, otherwise we will remain idle; our 
growers seem to be unwilling to contract at 
less than 6. Last year’s short crop of toma- 
toes and the present higher price of goods will 
we fear again be the cause of hopeful growers 
and packers overdoing the industry. Iowa— 
Packers in this state do not seem inclined to 
increase their ucreage very much. We look 
for large pack of corn, tomatoes and peas the 
coming year, at least 40 % larger on corn and 
same on tomatuves over iast year. Maine— 
Planters should pay more attention to the cul- 
tivation of corn and to the destruction of 
weeds. 

—— 

The Gain in Provision Exports during Juan 
was wore than $3,000,000 and for seven 
mouths past we have shipped foreigners beef 
and pork product to the amount of nearly 107 
millions, this including live cattle; corre- 
sponding period a year earlier 94 millions. 
Our usual monthly statement compiled from 
official sources is presented herewith: 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 
-—-January——, -—7mosto Jan 3l-, 
1898 1897 1898 1897 


Butter, Ibs, 3,537 ,852 18,715,914 22,312,910 












Total value, 297.677 $563,611 $2,752,488 $3,250 068 
Av value, 6.5¢ 16.1¢e 14.7¢ 14.8¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 2,234,005 2,536,778 36,040,561 29,574,949 
Total value, $201,243 $270,853 $3,145,615 $2,618,690 
Av value, 9.0¢ lu.8e &.7¢ 8.8¢ 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 24,452,542 24,037,445 160,317,293 170,405,150 
Total value, $2,071,195 $1,771,935 $13,171,490 $13,227,157 
Av value, &.5¢ 7.4¢ 8.2c 8.3¢ 
Beef canned, Ibs, 3,824,496 4,423,250 24,331.274 36,082 
Total value, $349,766 $384,564 #2,132,557 
Beef. salted, Ibs, 2,853,671 3,626,600 25,933,391 
Total value, #161.655 180.707 »351,397 
Tallow, lis, 5,831 141 3,066,855 34,760,481 
Bacon, lbs, 2.629.259 43,650.584 363,149,646 
Hams, Ibs, 3 11,840,951 102,630,811 91.344,057 
Pork, Ibs, 269 6326911 47,661,661 37,682,998 
Larii, lbs, 4,999 31,522,786 360,107,764 286,066,784 


62.3 
Total value, £3,102.398 $1,636,591 $19,195,759 $14,830,274 


Oleo oil, Ibs, 8,582,788 6,696,089 72,401,019 65.673,535 
Total value. £498,704 $412,698 $4,307,221 $3,941,187 
Ole’: ’rgar’e.ibs, 150,976 305,851 1,910,393 3,000.593 
Total value, #15.230 $30,012 $177,400 $285.616 





Total, 16,375,936 $13,104,164 106,962,041 $94,369,335 


Siberian vs U S Wheat—The proposition that 
Siberia will, in years to come, pruve a serious 
competitor for our American wheat growers 





is a subject of much comment, pro and con, 
particularity since the progress made by the 
trans-Siberian railway. Ina recent official 
report, the following reasons are given by U 
S Cousul Johnson, established at Amoy, Chi- 
na,why the extension of this trans-continental 
railway will not be followed by an increase in 
the exportation of Russian wheat: 1. Because 
the wheat fields in Siberia are not numerous 
or extensive,and where wheat 1s grown in the 
largest quantities the railway dves not pen- 
etrate; 2, because freight hy rail is too expen- 
sive to permit the carrying of wheat from the 
interior of Siberiato the frontier, thus en- 
abling new fields to develop and materially 
affecting the world’s market; 3, because the 
surplus in western Siberia goes only to the ru- 
ral districts to supply the deticit of the coun- 
try ; 4, because that portion of the country suit- 
ed to the production of wheat has long been 
under cultivation and is occupied by small 
holdings. Hence, itis not likely that there 
will be material change in the crops grown, 
and ne increase in the surplus can be expect- 
ed. 


The Wealth of the Nation truly rests large- 
ly with agriculture. During the past seven 
mouths we have shipped abroad grain and 
flour to the value of $183,000,000, a gain of 61 
millions or 33% compared with a year ago. 
This sharp increase is chiefly in wheat, al- 
though there is notable gain in the value of 
flour, corn, oats and rye. The following ta- 
ble from the report of the Washington bureau 
of statistics gives the movement in detail: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
a or c7 mee to ~~ —~ 


Wheat, bu. 10,011,192 5,811,759 94,517,266 60,597,873 
Total value, $9,106,747 $5,096.946 $87.551,538 $44,487,059 
Av value, 90.9¢ 86.0c 93.1e 72.5¢ 

Wheat flour, bbls, 1,475,899 1,295,192  9.062,873 9,886,575 
Total value, $6,450,725 $,367.070 39,684,134 $36,637,623 

Corn, bu, 8,006,054 16,105,192 101,281,962 ” 86.308,506 
Total value, $6,219.633 $4,828,957 $34,196,288 $26,909,007 
Av value 34.5¢ 29.9¢ 33.8¢ 31.3¢c 

Cornmeal, bbls, _ 60,697 40,660 409 218,367 
Total value, $121,424 77.411 $983,015 41,246 

Oats, bu, 4,620,889 2,421,894 47,087,140 21,701.721 
Total value, $1,362,591 572.091 11,262,147 $5,361,749 
Av value, 29.5¢ 23.6¢ S 7.40 25,5¢ 

Oatmeal, lbs, 7,117,342 3,777,263 42,110,297 27,270,284 
Total value, 152,951 "811954 866,83 $664.0! 

Rye, bu, 689,313 307,815 8,047,552 4,643.65 
Total value, $937,113 146.565 $4,188,772 1,968,7 

Barley, bu, 908,787 2,090,996 8,639 891 13,858,912 
Total value, $419,976 810.179 4.295.117 $5,475.602 


Total, $24.771.160 $16,971,173 $183,027,399 $121,945,132 





Next Year’s Cranberry Crop.—Not many bogs 
were flowed in this part of Massachusetts, for 
want ot sufficient water; and if weather is 
very cold, with little snow to cover the vines, 
there is danger of frost damage.—Eli Phinney, 
Barnstable Co, Mass. Vines were looking 
weil when the water was put on in early win- 
ter; this with the light crop last fall should 
presage a large crop next season. But a large 
yield of apples like that of ’96 would make 
cranberries scarcely worth the picking.— 
| Joshua Forsythe, Burlington Co, N J. 





The Canning Industry in Canada—The pack 
of canned goods is considered ample in di- 
mensions by those engaged in the industry in 
Canada. The general situation in Ontario,and 
this opinion is endorsed by the Canadian 
packers’ ass’n, is such that canners will not 
be encouraged to increase their acreage of 
corn, tomatoes,etc, for the ’98 pack. Farmers 
will be paid for corn $6 to 7 per ton; toma- 
toes 25c for 60 les; peas, 40c per bu of 30 lbs; 
peaches 3c per ]b. Growersas arule show a 
willingness to accept these figures and are 
making contracts. There is a prospect of a 
large pack in Canada, and low prices for the 
season of ’98. 


The Quiet Absorption of Rye by foreign 
purchasers is the subject of some comment, 
although up to the present it has not served to 
stimulate the market. According to the move- 
ment, it would appear that toreigners consid- 
er this cereal intrinsically cheap, selling as it 
is at such unusually wide discount under the 
price of wheat. January exports of rye were 
1,689,000 bu, against only 308,000 bu a year 
ago; and in the past seven months, or prac- 
tically since the new crop began to move, 
8,000,000 bu compared with 4,600,000 bu a year 
earlier. 








Florida Cabbage appears in the northern 
markets in early February and Charleston 
cabbage about March 20. 
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MONEY CROPS. 


Late Winter Activity in Potatoes. 





Except in such parts of the country as 
showed a positive sbortage in yield, the pota- 
to crep of 1897, now rapidly disappearing, has 
proved a profitable one to farmers. While 
the yield as a whole was short, tne high prices 
encouraged close assorting and selling, and 
producers secured remunerative figures from 
the start. A recent inquiry made by this 
journal among buyers and dealers at interior 
shipping points in the heavy potato sections 
of the country brings out some interesting 
features. Among others, that farmers very 
largely sold early in the season, getting the 
beneiit of good prices and avoiding risk of 
subsequent loss: furthermore that late winter 
finds liberal quantities of potatoes in frost- 
proof storage; stocks are keeping well, as 
shown in our special January reports; prices 
are moderately steady; dealers as a rule seem 
inclined to sel], although a few are firm in 
their intention to hold for still higher mar- 
kets. 

PROFITABLE PRICES IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Among the states so fortunate as to have a 
relatively good crop of potatoes this year of 
high prices is Minnesota, though even there 
some counties were badly damaged by exces- 
sive moisture. Apparently 20 to 30 % of the 
amount originally stored in Minnesota was on 
hand the early part of this month but moving 
out rapidly. A prominent Minneapolis deal- 
er estimates about 4000 cars still to go out, 
this covering the entire state; cold weather 
has hindered free shipments, but moderate 
activity prevails and a good demand is noted 
for seed stock from southern points, such as 
Kansas, Missouri and Illinois. In some parts 
of the state, farmers sold so closely early 
in the season that stocks are practica!ly ex- 
hausted. Prices at shipping points range at 
40@60c ¥ bu and farmers hold moderate quan- 
tities in addition to stocks controlled by regu- 
lar dealers. Iowa has some potatoes and so 
have Kansas and the upper Missouri valley. 
Farmers in many instances hold for later 
spring advance; as in other western states 
there is now a good demand for seed stock. 

Wisconsin has wintered a good many pota- 
toes in excellent shape and while liberal 
quantities are still at country storage points 
and farmers hold moderately liberal quanti- 
ties, the tubers ure moving out rapidly under 
good and widespread demand. Farmers are 
securing the advantage of good prices, pota- 
toes being loaded on cars at country points at 
47@50c P bu. There is little complaint of rot 
and the shrinkage is only normal. Including 
the potatoes delivered at starch factories, the 
town of Waupaca will handle 2500 cars this 
season. Portage Co, a big potato section, dis- 
plays activity, stocks moving freely at 50@55c. 
Across the lake in Michigan, moderate stocks 
are still available, keeping well; while tarm- 
ers as a rule sold earlier they still have some 
to offer. Shippers report a good demand with 
country prices 55@65c per bu, and the under- 
tone one of considerable confidence, although 
many are taking advantage of present prices. 
Michigan stock goes largely to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburg, aside 
from the steady movement toward Chicago. 
A prominent dealer who travels throughout 
the state estimates two-thirds of the stock dis- 
appeared; many potatves arein pits in the 
fields covered with frozen ground and snow 
and will not be disturbed until spring. 

IN THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES, 

The uneven crop in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and New England has kept fairly well 
since housed last fall, and prices are general- 
ly on a parity with the west, freights consid- 
ered. Country dealers report a good inquiry 
for sound stock, and while potatoes are mov- 


ing rapidty many are being held for higher 
prices in March and later. 

There are evidently a good many po- 
tatoes in central and western N Y, in 


such counties as Wayne, Monroe and On- 
tario, which are keeping well. These are 
mostly in the hands of dealers, in cold 
storage, although farmers here and there 


have a good many available for market. Deal- 
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ers in the middle and eastern states are close- 
ly watching the western movement; Mich, 
Wis, Minn, etc, really control the situation. H » P | 
Some of our correspondents indicate that the OW oung cop € 
York state crop will be largely marketed be- 
fore April, shipping demand now good but Can Earn Money 
margins for dealers small. 
While the trade as a rule considers potatoes A bright schoolgirl in 
good property, they are conservative and ev- Middletown, Conn., writes: 
idently not inclined to look for any general “You say that you think 
great advance. In the eastern part of New I am the youngest person 
York, bordering the New England line, there on your entire list of agents. 


are evidently a good many potatoes still held This makes me prouder than 


We shal) introduce this year for 
the first time the wonderful new 


Mortgage Lifter Potato 
and propose to pay you for t 
it, by giving cash prizes tor’ ths 
best six tubers grown in 1898. 


$200. for Six Potatoes 
‘own from a single tuber. Tested 
or four years. Pronounced by ex- 
ted the earliest potato grown. 
hite in color, regular in shape, 


by farmers, and in storage along the railroads 
3 ' , . ’ ever of my success. |! do superb quality and enormous 
stock keeping well. A Washington Co corre- not know of any other little Touk saae gon will Gpeoamnaceae 
spondent quotes a good demand at $2 per bbl irl who has earned thirty- to your neighbors. One single po- 
‘ i i j . . tato with instructions, §0 Ctg. 

of 180 lbs, potatoes going largely to interior ive dollars in so short a We send by Mall e 
large towns, instead of New York or Boston. time and in such a pleasant Onc Potato and 1 Pkt. each of 
which are freely supplied from Maine and the way as I have, and I am noe gry 
west. Some dealers who bought last fall at quite sure that none of ber, Six Week's Sena, ond Se 
ee » —_ ‘ earlies' t t 

2 cannot get ont even, and are holding for an your older agents are more together with our book, “SEED 
advance. Outside of A1oostonok Co, Me, pleased with their success.”’ THAT GROW” For 25 Cents. 
available stocks of potatues in NE are rela- What this schoolgirl did metentenstie pote ctutes teenenae 


tively small. One of the largest concerns op- 
erating in Vt and N His buying in the west, 
but says Colebrook, N H, has some surplus to 
spare, about the only point in the state; un- 
dertone of market one of some confidence, al- 
thongh operators watching western develup- 
ments. 


others can do. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will willingly 
co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same 
result. A very liberal com- 
mission will be paid upon 
The following table is made up from our cach subscription and fe- 

dus cesint . Pp newal secured, besides of- 


correspondence with leading dealers (not fering each an opportunity 
farmers and growers) at country points in the to share in $11,500, to be 
heavy potato sections. The returns afford a awarded on April 15. 

good idea of the mannerin which stored po- , 
tatoes are keeping; February prices in car- The Curtis Publishing Company 
lots, shipping order; character of shipping de- Philadelphia 

mand; disposition of dealers in the country 
to sell soon or hold for possible later ad- 
vance: , 


F. EW SEED F. 
Box ae Rose Mi Y. 








In buying seeds *‘ economy is 
extravagance,’’ because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 
always largely exceeds the original 
cost of the best and dearest seeds to 
be had. The best is always the 

cheapest. Pay a trifie more for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


and always get your money’s worth. 
Five cents per paper everywhere. 
Always the best. Seed Annual! free. 








LOCAL REPORTS FROM INTERIOR SECTIONS, 





CLOVER SEED 


























County Condi- Price p bu De- Seli or 

New York tion carlots anand hold _ Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds D.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 
Wayne, Good 65@75 7 a a Variable ys ay sechses team a dae wat aie 2 

. = ‘oo . 

4 3 s7a@72 Fai rousing crop in July. Prices dirt cheap. am- 
Yates, rood 67@72 Fair Hold moth Satalsgue and 11 pkgs. Grass and Grains 
Washington, Fine 75a80 Fair Seu free for but lc. postage. Catalogue al ; 
Cortland Good  60@65 Moderate Sell On A. SALZER SEED CO, LeCreces Wie. 

a eo JON A. SAL EO CO., La Crosse, Wis. SEED, acuen’s XI "Purity, Quality, Germinating 

Monroe, factory 65@80 Fair Sell . : List Free, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Ontario, Good 65@70 Very good Selling 
Steuben Mostly ¢7@72 Fair Sellin = _ Ete _ 
. ° gone sail & 

















Michigan 
0 = ‘ There are 
Montcalm, Good 60@65 Good. Selling Bez @2PSs 
“ Few ie : ; 3 classes 
Oakland, font 57@60 Moderate Sell of Seed 
Newaygo, Good 55 Good Hold Gatalogs. 


One class caters to the patronage of those who are mislead by overdrawn pictures and 
eae statements that are untrue. Another class takes advantage of the fears of those, who, 
Never 47 @50 Good Selling tkrcugh @ natural desire to secure the best seeds, will pay fancy ERE IS YET ANOTHER 

the best 


Wisconsin 


Waupaca, 




















Tp 
better pene Peete eee 
yide- c ich seeks the e of those, W 

Portage, Good 50@55 ames Selling Shaw’s System seeds possible to obtain and are waieas to : © 2 sence 
Sauk, Good 50 Local _ Selling of Pasturing } fisics” ‘11s malied PRIE ts those who write torte ne 

£ ce & i 50 'g: Selli y . N 
—— a ee Sheepum HORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen, vraxiof Grass’ | 

Minnesota This pamphletis given away 26 to a2 Hennepin Ave. moore | Seeds rep 
Millelacs, Fine 40@55 Strong Selling to our customers. Minneapolis, Minn. “ec 4 
Clay, Good 55@60 Good Selling : - : . 
Chisago, Good 50 Good Selling 




















Faribault, All gone _ _ ais 











Lime and the Cabbage Root - Maggot.—Last 
spring I set out several thousand early cab- 


hage plants. By June the maggots had at- 4 12 tooth Harrow. Itwill cultivate it better 
tacked them very badly—nearly every plant than ony other implement under the sun, 
; ¢ Te : 4 . 7 : and in halfthetime. It cultivates deep or shal- 
being affec ted and some so much so that if low, wide or narrow; prepares the ground forseed 
twisted slightly they would break off at the drilling and plant setting; has an attachment for et 
surface of the ground. I hoed the plants thor- cutting strawberry runners and a dozen distinctive features indispensable to the 
; . ‘ farmer and the berry grower. The “ Planet Jr.’’ Book for 1898 describes a score of 
oughly, loosening the soil well around the tools belonging to the “ Planet Jr.” Family. It’sa veritable revelation in labor 
stems and then applied to each abouta third saving devices and should be read by every man who plants for profit or for 


pleasure. Sent free to anyone anywhere, Will you have it? 


fa pint of strong, well stirred lime water. 
Ped sor ober ops cat, Acie S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A couple of days after a tablespoonful of fresh 
siaked lime was put around the stem of each 
plant. The crop came on well and there was 
very little if any loss from the maggot. In- 
stead there were sigus on the stems showing 


where maggots had eaten them severely, but 
had left when the strong lime water had been 5 


applied. I believe that from this and ~ other 











experiences which I have had that the lime For a period of seventeen years the purchasers of LAN DRETH’S SEEDS have been 
itl lout aved th Milo Holbert protected by our Dated Papers andour BURNINGSYSTEM, which gives your local 
Without doubt saved the crop.—(Milo Holbert, merchant the privilege of burning his stock left over at the end of the season, thus as- 


Wayne Co, Pa. G3 suring to his customers fresh seeds every year. If your merchant does not keep 


Bulbs for Market.—Reader: Probably the | 
best book on bulb culture is Bulbs and Tuber- 5 
ous Rooted Plants, by C. L. Allen. Price $2 : 
from this office. 3 


—— é pe mma States Mail brings our seed store pet A man’s Soae. b — Garden 
. : an leld Seeds ofall the standard sorts and many novelties of merit. 
Early Pruned Grapevines are superior to Send us your address by postal card and we will mail you, free of charge, our Catalogue 


those trimmed after the leaves have started. 3 with prices attached. Business founded 178. Address 
The vines are more healthy and the fruit more 21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadel 
abundant and of better size. 
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Truth About San Jose Scale. 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA. 





I see that Germany has placed an embargo 
on American fruit on account of the San Jose 
scale. 1 know that German authorities have 
been in correspondence with entomologists 
here in relation to the pest and believe that 
the embargo is due to fright rather than to 
any desire for retaliation. It seems to me that 
an unnecessary fear, a sort of panic, has over- 
come the east in regard to this pest. It is 
about as senseless as was the tuberculosis 
scare which seems to have run its course after 
doing all the damage it could. 

Iam glad to see the conservative stand 
this journal has taken in the matter, and ap- 
prove your suggestion at the end of Prof 
Smith’s letter that it would be just as well 
not to send specimens through the mails. A 
smallpox scab might be interesting as a spec- 
imen, might be of use in showing people what 
the disease was like, and might be perfectly 
harmless, but it is just as well that we can 
not use the mails for distributing them. 

In California we have run the course of the 
San Jose scale and, as Artemus Ward might 
say,now regard it as a ‘‘ harmless little cuss.’’ 
It was introduced here without our knowl- 
edge and had made itself at home with us be- 
fore we were aware. We did all we could to 
help ourselves against its ravages, and put 
our trust in Providence, which never deserts 
good Californians. As a result nature pro- 
vided a remedy and the little parasite (Aph- 
elinns fuscipennis) soon overtook the in- 
truder, and to-day we laugh at the San Jose 
scale and its threats, for we have a friend 
that is working night and day and we know 
that our orchards are safe. We did not de- 
stroy our orchards, cut down our trees or do 
any of the other fvolish things that are being 
urged en some of the eastern orchardists. 

If you know any one afiicted with the ter- 
rible pest give him the following instructions 
in regard to it as coming from one who 
knows. In the first place, if any one advises 
him to cut down and burn his trees tell him 
to go to Klondike or some other place where 
he will have a wider field for the display of 
his abilities. Then let him cultivate thor- 
oughly and keep his trees in as vigorous a 
condition as possible. This will give them 
powers oi resistance against the San Jose 
scale and all other troubles. Burn all prun- 
ings. Spray thoroughly with some good 
compound, either the salt, sulphur and lime 
wash, or kerosene emulsion, and having doue 
the best he can leave the rest to nature. It 
might assist nature somewhat if he could get 
some conscientious entumologist to secure 
twigs from California with parasitized scale 
on them,breed out the parasites and introduce 
them in the infested regions. 

There is really no cause forall this hullabal- 
loo about the San Jose scale. It is a bad pest 
to be sure and should not be encouraged, but 
eare will prevent its spread and lessen its rav- 
ages and nature intime will iook afterit. The 
scheme of destroying trees in the orchard be- 
cause they have the scale is as rational as it 
would be fur a poultry raiser to kill off all 
bis fowls because one of them had vermin. 

Successful Peach Growing. 
J. H, HALE, CONNECTICUT AND GEORGIA. 





A good location, of which the number is 
unlimited, is essential. Generally a sandy 
loam svil is preferable, although aclay loam 
is better for Crawfords. The land should be 
elevated so that the water can run off and 
this will favor the flow of the cold air to the 
lower levels, and thus save the blossoms from 
spring frosts. While a north slope is general- 
ly best,in some years any other exposure may 
be better. 

The preparation of the ground should be as 
good as for any other crop, and success often 
depends upon the thoroughness with which it 
is done. If land ever needs thorough plow- 
ing itis just before it is to be set to an or- 
chard. Subsoiling will pay if there is a bard- 
pan near the surface, but at any rate the 


plowing should be deep and thorongh. 
The distance between the trees will depend 
the amount of land one 


upon the varieties, 





HORTICULTURE 


has, its value, the pruning to be given, ani 
the cbaracter of the peach desired. In my 
Georgia orchard I plant 13 ft square, but most 
Michigan growers prefer 20 feet each way. The 
varieties for local market should be sufficient 
in number to cover the season, but if to be 
shipped long distances it will be better to 
grow two or three kinds that can be gath- 
ered quickly and shipped in carload lots. 

With peach trees it is of less consequence 
than is usually supposed to have lots of fine 
roots, as they always become dry before the 
trees are set,and new ones must be developed. 
I prefer trees of medium size with two or three 
roots. In both Georgia and Connecticut I use 
trees 12 to 15 inches high, cut off the tops, prune 
back the roots to two or three inches, and 
plant by setting a spade into the ground, plac- 
ing the tree in the crack thus formed and 
pressing the dirt about it with the foot. When 
large, branched trees are used, cutting toa 
whip is not as desirable as to leave three or 
four branches four or five inches long. 

Spring planting is best, and if set in the fall 
the trees should be well ripened. While it 
will be easiest to gather the fruit when each 
variety is set in a block by itself, there will 
also be less fruit to gather, and it is better to 
mix them up a little to secure the crossing of 
the flowers. 

While in the past peach orchards have been 
used for two or three years for other crops, in 
the future the rule will be,one crop at a time, 
and that is now the rule of the most success- 
ful growers. Peach growing is exhaustive 
upon the land and fertilizers will soon be re- 
quired. For‘potash the best source is wood 
ashes. Phosphoric acid will also be needed 
when they begin. bearing, and can be ob- 
tained from raw, ground bone. If fed a well- 
balanced ration, rich in potash ani phosphor- 
ic acid, and less rich in nitrogen, the trees 
wiil keep up their growth throughout the sea- 
son, and will be hardier than if they ripen 
their growth early, from lack of foud or wa- 
ter,and then in the fall make a late growth. 

After planting, stir the soil deeply each 
spring for the first few years, so as to make 
them root deeply, and after the ground is 
filled with roots lessen the depth. Any kind 
of a shallow working drag can be used at fre- 
quent intervals, up to the time some green 
crop should be sown. For young orchards I 
use cowpeas or soja beans, sowing them in 
drills 24 feet apart, and cultivate them with 
&@ narrow cultivator until the last of August. 

It isa good plan to rub off the surplus 
shoots that start the first year, thus securing a 
good head. The next spring, cut back from 
one-fourth to one-third. If more than this the 
main limbs will branch so near the trunk 
that the top will be too thick. If they can be 
left 24 or 3 feet long, all the better. The next 
year cut the new growth to12inches and keep 
this up until the trees begin to bear. In form- 
ing the head, it is best to have three or four 
branches start 18 or 20 inches from the ground, 
and to train them so as to form a vase-shaned 
top that will open and admit the sun upon the 
fruit, thus improving its color. Prune at any 
time after the severe freezing weather is over 
in the spring, but never in the fall. When 
the bearing age comes, continue pruning in 
thesame way ifall the fruit buds are alive, 
but if most of them are dead, wait until the 
buds begin to swell, and leave the branches 
that have live buds upon them, thinning out 
the others. Cut the shoots back in proportion 
to the number of live buds upon them. 

Yellows and borers are blessings to success- 
ful growers, and they are likely to be always 
with us. As soun as the first signs of yellows 
appear, cut out the trees and burn them. For 
the borers, wash with lime, potash and crude 
carbolic acid, but look over the trees, spring 
and fall, and dig out any borers that may be 
found. Rot may be held in check by the use 
of bordeaux mixture, but it must be applied 
early in the spring before the buds swell, and 
used two-thirds as strong later, when the 
peaches are two-thirds gruwn. Pick off the 
rotten fruit, place ina bag and burn. The 
curcnlios are a blessing, as they destroy the 
crop of the man who dces not look after them 
and this will make more demand for ours. 
The best way is to jar them from the trees up- 
on cloth screens. With 50 men I have been able 








to {ar the curculio from 50,000 trees daily,get- 
ting over the orchard in two days. By keeping 
it up for seven weeks I secured 50 cars of tfirst- 
class fruit, each of which netted $500, while an 
adjoining orchard that was not jarred gave 
eighteen cars of second-class fruit that ouly 
netted $300. 

The fruit should be thinned so that they 
wil, not stand within less than six inches of 
each other. Much of the thinning can be 
done in pruning, but the others should be 
taken off by hand,removing the imperfect ones 
first. 

Pick the fruit very carefully when it is 
ripe, the degrees of ripeness varying with the 
distance to the market. Carry to a central 
packing house and have them graded and 
packed by women, who must have as good 
fruit in the bottom as on top and must pack 
ita neat and tasty manner. Use neat and 
clean packages and fhave each one stenciled 
with the grade of the fruit and the name and 
address of the grower. 


rm 


Enlarging Apple Orchards in Germany.—The 
importation of American apples, which 
reached unprecedented proportions in 1896,says 
Consul General Mason of Frankfort, Germany, 
has created great interest abroad. Their supe- 
rior flavor and tenderness proved so convinc- 
ing that this season, notwithstanding a short 
supply and consequent high prices at home, 
64,538 barrels American apples were landed 
before Nov 18 at the single port of Hamburg. 
The German agricultural press has caught the 
essential point of the subject, and now dilates 
eloquently upon the fact hitherto almost un- 
recognized, viz, that most German apple grow- 
ers have hitherto aimed to produce iarge 
quantities, instead of high quality, and by 
growing natural fruit, much of which has 
been used for cider making, have left their 
choicest market open to conquest by Amer- 
ican farmers, who cultivate mainly choice, 
grafted varieties, and renew their trees when 
they have passed their best period of produc- 
tive vigor. There will be an industrious 
planting and grafting of apple trees in the Fa- 


therland during the next few years; but 
whether any apple grown in the humid cli- 
mate of northern Europe can equal the best 


American fruit is more than doubtful. 





A Convenient Pruning Device—If one could 
stand upon the ground and reach all parts of 
the tree that 
need pruning, 
much more of 
this necessary 
work would be 
done. If prun- 
ing is attend- 
ed to yearly, 
there will be 
very few large 
limbs to cut 
off. For all 
small limbs the 
device shown 
in the illustra- 
tion will prove 
very effective. 
A sharp broad 
chisel is firmly 
fixed to the end 
ofa pole, long 
of the tree, but 





all 


reach 


enough to 
light enough nut to prove cumbersome to carry 


parts 


and handle. A simple push with the 
hands will cut off all small _ branches, 
but as for those a little larger, a blow on 
the lower end of the pole with a light mallet 
that is hung over the shoulder will sever 
them from the trunk. Another excellent de- 
vice is a similar pole, tothe end of which a 
narrow saw has been fitted, a saw no wider 
than the blade of the chisel. With this one can 
reach the highest limbs from the ground and 
saw them off. 





The Fourth Applications of Bordeaux mix- 
ture did not decrease the amount of scab in 
Delaware orchards sufficiently to warrant the 
extra expense, and therefore the experiment 
station recommends three applications. Trees 
sprayed three times yielded five times more 
than trees not sprayed. 













Approaching End of Onion Season. 


Considering the lateness of the season, 
onions are in fair demand at leading trade 
centers and prices moderately well main- 
tained. Since our review of the situation, 
published the middle of last month, stocks 
have been steadily reduced,and relatively few 
are now held py growers. Onions in the up- 
per Connecticnt valley are asa rule keeping 
well, one Franklin Co correspondent report- 
ing about 30 cars in growers’ hands in his 
vicinity in early Feb,against half that amo nt 
a year ago, and farmers inclined to sell for $1 
per bu. In eastern Massachusetts little of the 
crop remainsin growers’ bands; a correspond- 
ent in Bristol Co ceports most of the onions 
shipped as prices have been good, while an 
Essex Co writer places the amount on hand 
at 20 %, keeping generally well,‘ with choice 
stock worth about $3 ner bbl, farmers selling, 
although some are inclined to hold until 
March. At Newbnryport,choice lots 3 50@3 75 
per bbl, not many offered. Some onions still 
on hand along the sound and farmers asking 
1 per bu. Around East Hartford stocks prac- 
tically exhausted. 

30th growers and dealers liold fairly liberal 
stocks of onions in the aggregate in New 
York and Ohio. One of the largest producers 
in Orange Co, N Y, estimates 20,000 bbls in 
hands of growers in that part of the state, and 
4000 to 5000 bbis held by dealers. Stock 
keeping fairly Well, recent sales 2 50 per bbl, 
some willingness to let go at that price; this 
applies to best stock with all else moving at 
lower tigures. In the central and western 
part of the state onions are in moderate de- 
mand. In the neighborhood of Syracuse, 
prices have moved up from 55@65c per bu to 
75c fo bears, and farmers in many instances 
inclined to hold for further rise. A Wayne Co 
correspondent reports 900 bbls in growers’ 
hands in this vicinity, with recent bids 1 90 
per bbl at station, farmers willing to sell at a 
little more than that. A few cars are avail- 
able in the town of Sullivan, Madison Co. 

Leading dealers in the Ohio onion belt re- 
port stocks in generally sound condition. Lake 
Co has a good many onions and farmers can 
get 85c per bu, with many of them inclined to 
hold for $1, at least into early March. A 
prominent dealer in Lorain Co holds about 25 
cars, perhaps balf his usual stock at this time 
of year, mostly Red Globes; recent sales 80c 
per bu fo b, yellow onions nearly the same, 
stock keeping well. Onions arein good con- 
dition in Hardin Co but moving out of stor- 
age freely. Few available in Erie Co, mustly 
sold last fall at about 50c per bu. 





Favorable Syrup Flow—The makers of ma- 
ple syrup in the western reserve section of 
Ohio are preparing fora big flow of sap, the 
indications being unusually favorable. The 
northwestern portion of the state is a prolific 
field for the maple and the condition of the 
flow in that section is generally taken as an 
indivation of the yield which may be expect- 
ed over the state as a whole. 





Cranberries Well Cleaned Up.— Almost every- 
one in this locality sold their herriec at satis- 
factory ptices, realizing $5 50@6 per bbl. 
Some fancy stock brought more, all] the way 
up to 9.—[I. W. Budd, Burlington Co, N J. 


Why Does Sap Run more rapidly after a 
slight freeze?—[G. L. B., Jefferson Co, N Y. 











50 P T f $1 00 Farmers, raise your own 
ear rees or . « Pear Trees; send $1.00, 
and I will send you by mail prepaid, 50 pear grafts, all sure 
to grow, 5to 10 kinds, leading sorts, your selection—Straw- 
berries and general nursery stock cheap. 
COCHRAN, Nurseryman, Greensburg, Ind. 
Reference Third National Bank. 








SPECIAL ChOPS 





WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during ‘either 1896 or 1897 will 
pe sent, gue of “ a by? ba 
rden” for provide ey 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to omy in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 19 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
ey lemented by 6 full size colored plates 
e best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONCo. 





35337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 





BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to=day for 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 
Brighter and better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
TIONS weak or strong. Con- 


FRUIT TREE stitutional Hardiness our 


Specialty. Free Catalogue tells about it. lull line of 
all Fruits, including mony new ones. WILEY & CO., 
CAYUGA NURSERIES, Cayuga, N. Y. Established 1847: 





Wellas men have CONSTITU- 





erry Boxes 
Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 
Send for New Coteiogse. | FREE. 


Peach and Grape 
Melon Baskets. 


a 














Government Sy 
Free Seeds 


: are simply “‘not init.” 

° introduce the Best 

Northern Grown Now tana anaa 
Garden and Flower 
will give away, 


: 500.000 UTEL Y oe REE 
‘ ce 
Fi Vegetable and Flower Seed. 
” Yourname on a postal card gets my Free 
Seed Book a eee you may 
ree your su 
an entire garden. We rite to-ds od — = 


HARRY Hi. HAMMOND, 


Seed an Box 21 


Decatur 





All Brass,fully warranted 
for three years. 100,ccoin use. Will 
spray 10 acres per day. Don’t buy a spray pump till 
aes get our new catalogue with spray calendar and 
{ull treatise on spraying, Free. Our pumpsare rapid 
sellers. Agents make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 
Special prices te introduce. Pumps sent on trial, 
P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box51, Catskill, N. Y. 


SDRAY PUMPS 





PEAGH TREES 


at wholesale or retail. Officially declared ee 
from scale or injurious insects. Best stoc 
wore. Strawberry Plants—¢3 varieties; sil 
om new beds. Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
stock. Send for new Catalogue to-day. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 





6 to8 in., 81.00; choice of 32 pac 
~100 choice, transplanted. 2 ft, 810 prepaid. 
mt Millions to offer; all hardy SRUIT T RE sizes. 
7 ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT T 
= Shrubs. vines, ete. Cata coll og -- 
? nnd e great bargains Sent FRE EE. 
V a 


cal Agents nted. 
D. HILL ari 


} &. EVERGREENS 














UNDEE, ILLINOIS. 
1ELD FORCE PUM . 
{00 Market Ste Lockport. N. 7° , 


apeee Specialist, 
with our Pump 
wt aT and 
Spray. 
our eg to of 
a. styles 








EVERCREENS 


and Shade Trees, nurser ‘own, 200 
Norway Spruce, 4 to 6 inc i 
SL. lw fsher Vitz 4 to 6 in. $1;6 to 
9 in. $1.50 f.0.b. here. All kindschean, 
List free. Local agents wanted. 
iilarvard Nursery, Harvard, Llls 












How to grow largest, most 
at small cost. Reduces fertilizer bills. 








eautiful frait 
ncreases 


bE FRUITS OF WATER, 99 anew book, new w methods, live ae -to-date facts. 
I 


ence of a life of fruit culture. 1200 acres in fruite? 


fruits, etc., free with this book to those who mention th: 
Address at once, 


rofits 100 to 700 per cent., based on experi- 
logue new peaches, Japen plums, chestnuts, small 
16 Pa peF AL and send name of one or more fruit wers. 


ALE, Seuth Glastonbury, na. 

















Ours is the most Complete] sc: 
Department Nursery in the} an 


United States. 


Can supply all 
wants 
om Flower 
Vegeta- 
Seeds to 
Eaeest ‘Trees 
at low rates. 





Try us, can refer you to customers in every state and territory in the Union, 
Forty-three years of square ‘iealing has made us patrons and friends far and 


mear. Have hundreds of carloads of 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Plants, Small Trees, Ete. Safe 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 
elegant book magazine size, profusely illustrated tells it all, FREE. 


OUR CATALOGUE, an 
Send for it today and see 


what values we -: ~~ * — money. Lastchance as this will not appear again. 44th year. 


rE STC 


HE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box205, Painesville, O. 








COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY 


The originator offers 175,000 highest grade Trans- 
plants, ane 125,000 > Plants, all to be closed out at low- 


est rates. reular be! rices. 
THE NEW RASPBERRY 


HOMPSON. 
MUNGE for “FANCY MARKET.” 


Sena for c 





walelanbes, Oneida, N. ¥. 
200acresin plants. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 





J A L MS Large stock of best varieties. Full 
PAN P U '. a of trees and plants. Cat- 
alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 








~ DON’T FAI L to ciate to us a list of your wants and get our 
prices before buying Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 


Small Fruits, Currants, Gooseberries. 


BERRY, and RED CROSS CURRANT. Ornamentals of best quality. Surprisingly = 
low prices given on application. Send for free Chromo Catalogue, also free copy of 
Plum Culture, Pear, Currant, Raspberry or (Cherry Culture. 


















ARK Fruit Book eee We PAYE F REIGHT 
vosthy colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos 





Millions of market sorts cost LESS, yet ar 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- Wreeed 
FZO better perf Ba(ys tockoar 0 it om 


vis; Elberta; Red June J&P—EVERYTHING, See 





is impossible. 
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THE MILK WAR 


Appointments for Route Unions, [arch 5. 


No of di- 
rectors in Av daily 
Name of milk route, Town in which delegates Place of meeting central shipments, 
shall meet ass’n to 1897,cans 
be chosen 
Erie, Goshen Occidental hotel 3 4,345 
Harlem, aBrewsters Brewsters house 2 2,102 
Ontario, Walton Central hotel, 3 3,899 
Susquehanna, Hamburg, N J Simpson’s hotel 1 1,893 
Northern, aBrewsters Southeast hotel 1 316 
West Shore, Albany The Kenmore 1 1,912 
New Haven, New Milford, Ct Town hall 1 1,318 
Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa Horel Jermyn as 5,371 
Long Island, Hicksville Grand Central hotel 1 b83 
New Jersey Central, Somerville, N J County house 1 313 
Hudson River and N Y 
central, Poughkeepsie Nelson house 1 720 
Lehigh, Wilkesbarre, Pa Exchange hotel 1 766 
Other sources not allowed for none 600 


Total, 


Island. 


The main route unions above outlined include branch railroads. 
union for each main transportation line and its subsidiary branches. 
where the route union is to be organized have been notified, and will engage a nearby hall, 


12 routes represented by 20 directors for 

aBrewsters seems to be the most convenient point for both delegations, 
wili meet at Brewsters house, while the Northern will meet at Southeast hotel. 6b 
milk were included, Brooklyn’s receipts would probably show over 800 cans daily from 


23.638 
but the Harlem 
If wagon 
Long 


There is but one route 
The hotels at each point 
in 


tase they have not a room suffciently large to accommodate the delegates. 


FIVE STATES MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASS'N. 


Splendid Progress in the Work of Or- 
ganization. 


A FEELING OF CONFIDENCE AMONG THE FARM- 
ERS—ENTHUSIASTIC OVER AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’s SUPPORT—A GREAT NUMBER OF 
Loca SEcTIONS ORGANIZING—RovutTE UNIONS 
Meet Next WEEK. 


The brilliant scheme for at once perfecting 
its organization, outlined by American Agri- 
culturist last week, has carried joy to farm- 
ers who realize the necessity of the Five 
States milk producers’ association. Our sug- 
gestions, heartily approved of by the officers 
of the central association, are being promptly 
acted upon. Judging from advices received 
up to the hour of going to press with this is- 
sue, nearly 300 local sections will be organ- 
ized this week Saturday or before, covering 
all the principal stations in Mass, Ct, N Y, 
Pa and N J from which milk is shipped to 
Greater New York. Long Island producers 
are also organizing, and will form a route un- 
ion; they will be entitled to one director in 
the central association. The local press has 
republished or generously noticed American 
Agriculturist’s plan, and the work of organi- 
zation is red hot. We sent advance circulars 
of American Agriculturist’s announcement to 
all local papers in the milk territory, and the 
matter is universally understood, thorough- 
ly advertised and the work going rapidly for- 
ward according to the plan outlined so fully 
last week. 

HERE IS THE PLAN IN BRIEF, 

The producers in every township or about 
every station from which milk is shipped to 
Greater New York or the contiguous market, 
are to meet at 10am this week Saturday, 
Feb 26, unless they have already arran ed 
for an earlier date. If a local section ie 
already been organized at such point,the meet- 
ing shall choose two delegates to represent it 
in the route union. If a loca) section has not 
been organized at that point, the meeting 
shall organize such a section on the spot in 
this way 

1. Some person shall call the meeting to 
order, when a chairman and secretary shall 
be chosen. 

2. Adopt the following statement, or some- 
thing like it: ‘*We, the undersigned, hereby 
constitute ourselves members of a local sec- 
tion of the Five States milk producers’ asso- 
ciation by signing our names hereto and by 
pas ing to our secretary the sum of $1. The 
ength of time which this membership fee 
shall cover is to be determined at a later 
meeting, after route unions and the central 
association have been organized. Our treas- 
urer shall be authorized to pay 75 per cent of 
the money received from these membership 
fees into the treasnry of the F 8S M P A. 
Until a constitution and by-laws are duly 
adopted by us, this section shall be governed 
by the usual parliamentary rule. When such 


by-laws are adopted the term of office of the 
president, secretary and treasurer elected this 





day shall expire and an election of perma- 
nent officers shall be held according to said 
by-laws.’ 

%. Every milk producer present should sign 
the above and pay in his money. Then the 
meeting shuuld elect a president, a secretary 
and a treasurer, as per the foregoing, who 
may or may not be the chairman, secretary 
aud treasurer named when the meeting is 
called to order. 

4. Then elect two delegates to represent 
the local section inthe route union or branch 
to be composed of delegates from the differ- 
ent sections all along your transportation 
line. These two delegates may or may not be 
officers of the local union. On some accounts, 
it would be better for them not to be officers, 
as itis not wise to put too much onto any 
one man. 

The next step is forthe secretary of each 
local section to report by the first mail to L. 
H. S. Martin of Augusta, Sussex Co, New 
Jersey, secretary pro tem of the central asso- 
ciation or FS M P A, as follows: 1, name of 
section; 2, number of members; 3, amount 
paid in; 4, names and addresses of the presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and the two dele- 
gates to route union. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE THE ROUTE UNIONS, 

To avoid any delay or misunderstanding, 
the places at which these ronte unions shall 
meet next Saturday, March 5, at high noon 
or earlier if the trains permit, are announced 
in the accompanying table. These places have 
been fixed in consultation with Secretary 
Martin. The meetings will organize as route 
unions in the following way: 

1. Some person shall call the meeting to 
order, when a temporary chairman and secre- 
tary shall be chosen. 

z. The names and addresses of each dele- 
gate present shall be reported to the secretary, 
and only two delegates from each local section 
shall be allowed to vote. 

3. Elect one director to the central associa- 
tion for every 150 cans, or major part thereof, 
carried by said route, but every route union 
snall have at least one director. The number 
of directors each route union is entitled to is 
specified in the above tadle, based on last 
year’s average daily shipment. Any disputes 
over this ratio shall be settled by the central 
association. 

4. Elect a president, 
urer. 

5. Probably it will be best to wait untis 
after the central association meets before the 
route unions adopt by-laws or provide for 
dues, but that there may be a little tund in 
the route union’s treasury for immediate ex- 
penses,it would be well if each delegate was 
authorized by his local section to pay $2 to 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from qeaeeiee, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 

permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also @ osi- 

tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 

ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, ae this ais paver, . A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


secretary and treas- 














Spring is Coming, 


Now is the Time to Purify 
Your Blood. 


Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Guard 
Against Danger. 


During the winter, owing to close confine- 
ment, diminished perspiration and other 
causes, the blood has become impoverished 
and impure. Jn the spring the millions purify, 
enrich and vitalize their blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This is the greatest and best 
Spring Medicine, because it is the greatest 
and best blood purifier. 

It is Wonderful 
What a change can be made by a few bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla at this season. This 
medicine creates an appetite, tones and 
strengthens the digestive organs, regulates 
the bowels, gives sweet, refreshing sleep, 
quiets the nerves, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing and gives renewed energy and ambition, 


strength and vigor. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure liver ills, easy to take, 
easy to operate, 25 cents. 





Boat Rowers 
Bicycle Riders 
Baseball Runners . 


The great muscle nervine produces an increaseof 
vital activity in the parts, and by its electric energy 
gives them the power to throw off all soreness. 


Johnson's Anodyne Liniment 


I have used your Anodyne Liniment with much 
satisfaction. Baseball pl: yers should all useit. In 
fact, after any lively spurt it will prevent sore mus 
cles and stiff joints. WM. EW 

Manager and Captain New York Ball Club. 


‘Best Liver Pill Made.” 


Parsons’ Pills 


Positively cure biliousness and sick headache, 
liverand Bowelcompiaints. They expel allimpurities 
from the blood. Delicate women find relief from 
ysing them. Price 25 cts. ; five $1.00. Pamphlet free. 
LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston. 








BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
— beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 

Ammonia... 


8} per cent. 


MNS 655d dun gudared uk auoae 7 per cent. 
on ree! «Ss 
ith neiketeReeweedenancanes 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





WILLIS 


/ SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. Hand- 



















t somely made from tinned mal- 
break leable iron. Farsuperior to all others. 
Send for Full line of other } i oerer Maple Sugar Goods 
circular. OHARLES MILLAK & SON, UTICA, N. Yo N. Ye 

BAABEUUEESUEEE BEEBE BEEBEUESEsEES : 
a: Ls for this TOP 
UGGY anda 


‘SINGLE HARNESS 
-—— way New 88-page catalogue shows overt 
500 new styles & our reduced prices 

SJ Cart $8.25, Surry $50, Phae- 
ton $53. Road Wagons and 
pring see An excellent line of single and 
ouble Harness, also Bicycles. $14 and up, our 833 
Wheel, guaranteed highest grade and best made. We 
ave all styles toselect from. Send for Free catalog. 
R SMITH CO. M645. Clinton St, Chicago,IIl. 














the route union’s treasurer ‘‘on account.’ 
The secretary of the route union should sei 
by first mailto the general secretary, L. H. 
Martin, as follows: 1, name of route union; 2, 
number of members; 3, amount paid in; 4, 
names and addresses of the president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and of the director or di- 
rectors elected to the central association. 

THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, 

The directors chosen from the route unions 
to the central association shall meet at the 
Broadway Central hotel, New York city, 
March 11, at 10am, to finally complete the 
pernmaneut organization and elect the perma- 
nent officers of the Five States’ milk produc- 
ers’ association. The members of its prelim- 
inary executive committee may also attend. 
We are authorized by Sec’y Martin to say 
that said delegates should attend the meeting 
at Broadway Central hotel in New York 
city, March 11, without waiting to re- 
ceive a notice from him, althongh same will 
be sent out if time permits. Each di- 
rector should bring credentials from his 
route union, signed by the president and sec- 
retary, showing that he is the duly elect- 
ed director. At this meeting, March 11, which 
will probably continue two days, a perma- 
nent constitution and by-laws shall be adopted 
tor the central association; also furms of by- 
laws suggested for route unions and local sec- 
tions, but the latter shall have the right to 
modify same to adapt thein to local condi- 
tions, so long as they do not interfere with 
the constitution of the central association. 

FINAL SUGGESTIONS. 

This whole enterprise is going forward like 
clock work. Farmers have only to instantly, 
promptly and actively follow the directions 
given to perfect a successful organization. 
American Agriculturist has every faith that 
they will doit. We believe the milk produc- 
ers of the middle states will show as great ca- 
pacity for organization in this case as did the 
western corn growers in perfecting The Amer- 
ican Maize Propaganda at Chicago last week. 
Those corn men accomplished more in one 
day than most other bodies would have done 
in amonth. We are positive that the milk 
producers in our five states will do equally 
well. 

Take notice that the vital thing is for the 
producers at each siipping station to meet 
and organize a local section. Three or more 
may dothis. Don’t wait untila large num- 
ber can be brought togetuer, but make a start. 
Hold your first meeting this week Saturday. If 
disappointed in the attendance,adjourn toMon- 
day or Wednesday to get outa larger attend- 
ance, but not later than Wednesday. If your 
attendance is small, the officers and delegates 
should be chosen with the understanding that 
the permanent election will be heid later, af- 
ter a larger number are secured. Do anything 
to get the local section started. That is the 
basis of the whole thing. 

Money is needed for the expenses of pushing 
the work. Secretary Martin is already out of 
pocket over $50 and American Agriculturist 
has advanced him some money, and is also 
bearing expense for the printed matter, post- 
age, etc, of its own work. It will greatly 
facilitate the efficiency of prompt effortif lo- 
cal sections so far as organized remit at once 
to J. E. Hoag,of Clinton Corners, Dutchess Co, 
N Y, general treasurer, 50 % or 75 % of their 
membership fees. The treasury ought in this 
way to receive a few hundred dollars at once, 
so as to be able to pay the expenses of direc- 
tors to central association March il. 

At that meeting all details will be provided 
for associate membership fees, expenses, 
financial relations of local to route unions and 
central association, proper accounting for 
all moneys, etc. The directors sent up to the 
central association from the various route 
unions will of course be the best business 
men available among the farmers for such 
positions, and will see that everything is run 
on thoroughly businesslike principles, with 
proper vouchers required for every expendi- 
ture, the treasurer to be placed under bonds 
and every proper effort made to insure per- 
fection in the handling of moneys. 

The preliminary officers and executive 
committee under whom the organization will 
be completed with the routes they represent 
are as follows: President, Irving Holcomb, 





Butternut Grove, Delaware Co, N Y; secreta- ducers’ union, lifting it from 180 to 3500 
ry, L.H.S. Martin, Augusta, Sussex Co, N J; members, was done in one month last winter 
treasurer, J. E. Hoag,Clinton Corners, Dutch- by our eastern edition, The New England 
ess Co, 
Station, Dutchess Co, N Y; N ¥ Cent, J. E. the Five States. milk 

, : ; producers’ ass’n. If 
Hoag; Ont & West, Irving Holcomb; Sus & the farmers of the middle states rally in 
West, L. H. S. Martin; Huousatonic, E. G. their own behalf as did New England’s yeo- 
Seeley, Roxbury, Ct; D. L & W, H.T. Coons, manry, @ far greater victory will be won. 
Little York, Cortland Co, NY; N J Cent, And they will do just that. 
J. Hulsizer, Asbury, Warren Co, N J; Erie, What is wanted now is tor strong men 
A. G. Loomis, Deposit,Broome Co, N Y; Del among the producers to come to the front. Es- 
& Ulster, D H Hull, Halcottsville, Delaware pecially is a capable young man needed, with 
Co, N Y; West Shore, Ira Snell, Kenwood, Office experience and naturally executive, as 
Malin Go. & Ts Lehigh, G. B. Wright, 8¢retary or manager's assistant. There is an 


Delphi, Onondaga Co, N Y, E. C. Nebell, the head office of the central bod 

’ : : “ y of the FS 
Lynn, Susquehanna Co, Pa; D & H, Fred MPa. It needs a level head accustomed to 
Buck, Afton, Chenango Co, N Y. such business. The association should be in 


To reorganize the New England milk pro- Tight man in this place. 
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omestead. The same kind of work is now 


N Y; Harlem, W. B. Culver, Sharon being applied by American Agriculturist to 


immense amount of detail work to be done by 


-- funds sufficiently to pay enough to secure the 
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OLN Cag OAT yaa) 


<@:~ RUNS THE Mike PAIL’ “OVER <a 
-Rich Milk Too:: °? 


Sold only in 100-lb. and 150-Ib. sealed Sacks bearing our brand, 
Don’t buy in sacks with broken seal or without our brand. 
Read what others say: 





x BOONEVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN :—One of my customers with a dairy ‘of 9) cows, who 
has experimented with all kinds of feed, has decided that Quaker 
Oat Feed gives the best flow of milk. I have fed it for three years 
and am satisfied .t is the best feed. H. J. LEWIS. 


If your local k 0 t r d For samples 
feed deal and full partic- 
does “Qua er a ee ulars address 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., or Boston, Mass. 


OO GSOHSOOOQOSO#H OS 


PISOD@SE SSIS 





























the Improved U.S. Separator 


Continues to Lead. 


Its product awarded the 
Creamery Sweepstakes Grand Sweepstakes 
and the 


GOLD MEDAL 











At Annual Convention of the Vermont Dairymen’s Association 
St. Albans, Vt., January 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1898, 


History Repeats Itself. 
In 1894 and 1896, same Conventions awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 
to the product of Improved U. S. Separator. 


If you GET THE BEST you will buy the IMPROVED U. S. 


Send for illustrated pamphlets. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt 
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THE APIARY. 


Feeding Bees Profitable at Times. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN, 





As the natural bee pasture (native timber) 
is cut away, the matter of feeding bees be- 
comes more and more important. Asa rule, 
there are two periods in the year when 
it may be profitable to feed— the spring and 
fall. First comes the matter of stimulative 
feeding in the spring. It will not do to rec- 
ommend this indiscriminately. In some 
localities bees can find something to gather 
almost as soon as ‘t is warm enough for them 
to tly. Where there are willows, soft maples, 
fruit bloom and the like, sumething that fur- 
nishes the necessary food with scarcely a 
break until the main harvest of clover opens, 
there is no mwecessity for stimulative feeding. 
Nature furnisbes it. But suppose there is 
scarcely anything to be gathered until the 
white clover opens, then the bees will not be 
in condition to work. Their numbers will be 
small, their combs lacking in both honey and 
brood, and by the time that they are ready to 
collect honey the harvest is past. In such 
cases, feeding in the spring is very beneficial, 
but do not begin it too early, so that brood 
will be started, then chilled later. Once it 
is started it should be continued regularly un- 
til the main harvest opens. 

Another advantage of this spriug feeding 
is that the combs are filled with food and 
brood, and when the white clover comes in 
it must from necessity go into the sections. 
A feeder of sufficient capacity to cover the 
whole top of the hive isadvisable. Have open- 
ings at the sidefor the bees to come up 
and go down upon slats of wood placed close 
together. Let it have a reservoir in the cen- 
ter from which the food can rise up among 
the slats upon which the bees stand and take 
their food. ‘‘Feeding back’’ extracted honey 
to secure the completion of unfinished sec- 
tions is made profitable by some beekeepers 
in some localities, but it is doubtful if the 
ordinary beekeeper would make a success 
of it. 

If there is an abundant tall flow of honey 
lasting until frost, fall feeding will not be 
needed. It is always best to get all of the 
white honey .possible into the _ sections, 
whether there is a fall flow ornot. If there is 
none, then feed. Itisasimple matter. Just 
decide how much a full colony with sufficient 
stores ought to weigh, weigh all and then feed 
those that are lacking until they weigh the req- 
uisite amount. To judge ordecide as to how 
much a full colony and stores ought to weigh, 
weigh an empty bive and enough empty 
combs to fill the hive, add about six 
pounds for the bees and auy follen that there 
may bein the comvs, then allow about 25 
pounds for outdoor wintering and 15 for cel- 
lar wintering. Thisis much more than will 
probably be used, but is well to err on the 
side of giving a plenty. There is no better 
or cheaper food than a syrup of granulated 
sugar. The consistency does not matter so 
much if the feeding is done early,and it ought 
to be, so that it may be thoroughly ripened 
and sealed. 


es 

The Winter Demand for Honey is rather in- 
different and prices have sagged somewhat. 
Choice white clover is now selling in Chicago 
at 10@1lc in 1-lb sections with dark buck- 
wheat honey 7@9}c and inferior even lower 
than the inside named. Extracted honey 
shows less change at 5@6c per lb in a whole- 
sale way. Offerings are ample at all the Jead- 
ing markets. 

Canada Sold Honey tothe U S last year 
to the extent of 5700 lbs, and to Great Brit- 
ain 20,800 ibs. 


A Pioneer on Potato Outlook— Nearly half the 
crop in this part of the country still in farm- 
ers’ hands, rot and wastage small, stocks will 
be »narketed largely before April1, varieties 
on hand mostly Rural New Yorkers and Nol 
and No 3 Carmans,for which farmers are now 
offered 70c P bu; long white 65c,Rose 70@8Nc. 
The shipping demand is good but the margin 
for handling is small, and very few are held 
in store by dealers. I have been in the trade 


for 45 years.—{J. M. Wiltsie, Monroe Co,N Y. 





THE TIMES 


TOPICS OF 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Answers to Questions. 


The California Soap Plant.—T. F.,Hamilton 
Co, Ohio: There are several plants which are 
popularly known as soap plants. The plant 
iu question is Chlorogalum pomeridianum of 
the lily family. It is a stout, brownish plant, 
from one to three feet high, with iong linear 
leaves and a spreading panicle of white flow- 
ers. The flowers only open after midday, 
hence the specific name. The bulbs, which are 
from one to four inches thick, if rubbed on 
wet cloth, produce a thick lather and are fre- 
quently used in their native countries asa 
substitute for soap. 


Celery Raising.—Ii. E. E., Dodge Co, Neb: 
A rich sub-irrigated soil, which never dries 
out entirely, is the very ideal ground for cel- 
ery, providing the water does not stand on it 
fur any length of time, but perhaps this couid 
be remedied by draining. Anyone going into 
celery raising aS a business’ should have 
Greiner’s Celery for Protit, price 30c. Sold by 
the Orange Judd company. 





Dysentery—G. B. R., Can: Ipecac is a good 
remedy for dysentery. If caused by eating 
too much meat or exposure to cold, wet 
weather, first remove the cause, then dissolve 
a few pellets of ipecac in the drinking water. 





Tariff on Potatoes.—W. K., Queens Co,N Y: 
The import duty on potatoes under the Ding- 
ley tariff is 250 per bu of 60 lbs. The duty on 
seeds varies greatly. Flower and grass seeds 
are free, but on some other kinds the duty is 
about 25% ad valorem. All the tariff rates are 
quite fully set forth in our Year Book for 1898. 


Planting Artichokes.—A. H. S., Blair Co, 
Pa: The best time for planting Jerusalem 
artichokes is as early in the spring as the 
ground can be brought into fit order. They 
should be planted quite similarly to potatoes. 
A good way is to drop them about 12 inches 
apart in drills three feet apart and then keep 
the ground loose and free from weeds all 
through the season. They make excellent feed 
for swine and can be grown in many places 
where potatoes would not succeed. Then they 
have this advantage—that they are hardy and 
may be left in the ground over winter, if de- 


sirec. 








Prevention Against Borers.—S. J. R., Wy- 
oming Co, Pa: The injuries of the apple-tiee 
borer may be prevented by applying late in 
May or early in June and twice later at inter- 
vals of three weeks, a strong solution of soft 
soap to which has been added a little crude 
ecarbolic acid. It will be made more effective 
and permanent by the addition of a small 
amount of paris green and hme. A paint 
made of pure white lead and linseed oil has 
also been found to produce excellent results. 





Tax Levied on Real Estate. —C. E. W.: To- 
tal taxes levied in Massachusetts in 1897 were 
$41,594,000. Of this amount $31,623,000 or 76 % 
were secured from real estate; persunal prop- 
erty paying $8,709,000, the remainder, $1,462,- 
000, being poll tax. The total valuation of as- 
sessed estate in 1897 was $2,702, 328,000. 





Price of Oil too Low—Strictly pure pepper- 
mint oil is only 65@80c per lb to farmers, or 
about a fifth less than this time last year. 
There is no encouragement for growers to in- 
crease their efforts the coming season, as they 
claim they cannot profitably raise mint when 
oil is less than $1 per lb.—[G. A. Angevine, 
St Joseph Co, Mich. 


The Old Question as to whether to kill off 
the pullets when seventeen months old or 
keep them until another winter, is constantly 
being worked over in poultry papers. The dis- 
cussion always seems to end against the old 
hens, since it is found that while the hens 
may lay wellin spring, it is the pullets that 
lay most of the eggs in winter, when prices are 
high. It is sometimes claimed that eggs from 
old hens are better for hatching, but the as- 
sertion lacks proof. 


Choice Wheat is now, roundly speaking, 25c 
? bu higher than a year ago. 





SOCCESS WITH FOWLS. 


Making a Brooder. 

Fig 6 gives the bottom view of an excellent 
brooder. It is very easily made. The heater 
is like that of the incubator, 4 feet long, 1 
foot wide and 6 inches high. The top is cov- 
ered with zine nailed on tightly. The sides 
are lined on the inside with tin. The front 






































has a sliding door with a littie window. The 
hole for the chimney 1s 1 inch from the 
° 
fey 6 
Z 
bottom in the middie uf the back. Jt is fora 


tin pipe 1g inches in diameter. Boards 1 foot 
wide are nailed onto the top through the zine. 
The sliding door is not shown in Figure 6. 

Fig 7 shows the top, after strips 2 inches 
wide have been fitted onto each end of the 
zinc. Strips also 2 inches wide extend all 
around the edge, excepting the smali opening 
at the lower left-hand corner, 14 inches wide, 
to admit air. bis astrip8inches long nail- 
ed on to admit air to the zinc. 

Nail on a covering of matched boards over 
the entire top, thus leaving a space which 
will he 2 inches deep over the zine and 1 inch 
over the boards nailed on the sides of the 
zinc. A pipe sin long, 14 in diameter, ex- 
tends throngh the center. Next make a cover 
to place over the floor. Make it of matched 
boards 2 inches smaller every way than the 


















































floor. The coveris supported and adjusted 
to the size of the chickens by means of four 
legs which extend through holes aid raise or 
> (Ps 
a 9 
tg 
a 
™. 
j az 
lower by means of nails used as pegs. Tack 
strips of carpet, slitted every four inches, 
around the edge of the cover. The cover 


should be 24 inches above the floor, for young 
chicks. The heatfrom the zine will reach 
through the floor and radiate from the pipe 
in sufficient quantities to keep them warm. 
Use a Jong chimney of tin to carry awuy the 
fumes of the lamp. 

A convenient way to locate the brooder is 
to set it in a small warm chicken house and 
bank up around it nearly level with the floor 
in which the chickens stay, taking care not 
to cover up the air hole, and notto interfere 
with moving the lamp. Use the same kind of 
lamps as for the incubator, 80° is about the 
right temperature. It should never be much 
warmer than that. Sprinkle the floor with 
sand and clean it every day. 





Raising Early Chickens, 
MRS J. C. PLUMB, WISCONSIN. 





For the fancy broiler trade, New Year’s 
day should see the incubator at work to have 
chicks growing with the days of sunshine of 
February and March. For the farm in this 
climate March hatching is early enough to se- 
cure well grown cockereis for the fall shows 
and pullets for next winter’s layers. How- 
ever desirable it may be to have early birds, 


nothing will be gained by anticipating the 
natural order of spring, unless prepared with 
certain fixtures needful for the comfort and 
health of the young birds as wellas the moth- 
er hen. 

For success in early and all chicken raising, 
I would name as positively necessary the fol- 
lowing: Comfortable housing and judicious 
feeding during the winter to prepare the hen 
for her best work as an early layer. Birds 
stimulated to be great layers in winter will 
not furnish the best eggs for successful chick- 
en raising in spring. Feeding for eggs for in- 
cubation should begin about a month before 
the eggs are wanted for that purpose. Then, 
if properly mated, the first sitting of eggs will 
furnish the most vigorous chicks of the sea- 
son and the frequent failure of the first clutch 
to hatch is from the fact that the hens have 
been fed too high or on fat-forming food, 
resulting in infertile eggs or weak chicks. 
In this case the second clutch of eggs may be 
all right after the hen has worked off her sur- 
plus fat. 

The sitting hen should be moved from her 
nest as soon as she becomes a persistent;sitter, 
to a place by herself. I have one room 10x12, 
three sides of which are boxed in on the floor 
with partitions,to separate the nests,about one 
foot square, with sliding doors. On a few 
china eggs the hen sits until we have two or 
three well-established sitters, and place the 
eggs under all at same time, and at hatching 
I put all the chicks with one hen or in the 
brooder and these idle hens, if they have been 
well cared for, can take each another sitting. 
Every morning at a regular time these sitting 
hens are pulled off their nests for feed and 
water and exercise and put back again in ten 
to twenty minutes, and fastened in for the 
next 24 hours. They do not leave the room 


at all. Early chicks will stand lots of cold 
weather if they can run in often to be 
brooded. 


They should have free access to a dry feed 
of cracked corn and oatmeal, and as soon as 
they can swallow whole wheat let them have 
a small supply daily and twice a week some 
table scraps, finely chopped raw cabbage or 
boiled potatoes and skimmilk for variety, with 
pure water at all times and a little dish of 
sharp sand to pick at. All feeding should be 
in narrow troughs, so they cannot scratch it 
out, or get into it very much, and all vessels 
as well as the coop or brooder should be kept 
clean and sweet. Feed regulariy, but don’t 
overfeed. Warm and dry cvops are a positive 
necessity in raising early chicks. Very much 
ot success in this line lies in supplying the 
conditions which are furnished by nature 
later in the season, when the chicks can have 
the free run of the yard and grass plot. 


Soluble or Water Glass, 


The use of water glass has been principally 
eonfined to soap and cement manufacture, but 
recently, as outlined in American Agricultur- 
ist, it has been applied to the preservation of 
eggs. The eggs are immersed in it, and 
keep well. This substance isa soluble sili- 
cate of sodium and 1s made by mixing anhy- 
drous carbonate of soda with 10 or 20 % satu- 
rated silicate of soda solution. The resulting 


salt is easily handled and remains soluble. 
The chief difficulty formerly was in securing 
the silicate of soda cheaply enough to make 


the use of the soluble glass practicable. In 
European countries this has at last been at- 
tained. By using large tanks the manufacture 
can be very cheaply accomplished. It can 
be obtained from any large drug establish- 
ment and should be ordered through a local 


drug store. 
EE 


Fertilizers on Potatoes.—Last season I plant- 
ed two acres of potatoes, applying only phos- 
phatic fertilizers to the land. I sowed rye af- 


ter the potatoes were dug inSeptember. This 
yielded nearly 30 bu to the acre and over 
three tons of straw. The land is light and 


only 1000 lbs of fertilizer were applied to the 
two crops. The results, it seemed to me, were 
exceptionally good. Phosphatic fertilizers 
affect crops three to four years.—[Edward 
Geer, Ct. 


Green Manuring with peas 





in Wyoming 


increased the yield of potatoes more than one- 
third. 
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Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery, 


Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


Sent Free by Mail. 





Men and women doctor their troubles so 
often without benefit that they get discour- 
aged and skeptical. In most such cases seri- 
ous mistakes are made iu doctoring and in not 
knowing what our trouble is or what makes 
us sick. The unmistakable evidences of kid- 
ney trouble are pain or dull ache in the back, 
too frequent desire to pass water, scanty sup- 
ply, smarting irritation. As kidney disease 
advances, the face looks sallow or pale, puffs 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet swell 
and sometimes the heart acts badly. Should 
further evidence be needed to find out the 
cause of sickness, then set urine aside for 
twenty-four hours; if there is a sediment or 
settling it is also convincing proof that our 
kidneys and bladder need doctoring. A fact 
often overlonrked is that women suffer as much 
from kidney ana bladder trouble as men do. 

Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery 
of the eminent physician and scientist and is 
not recommended for everything, but will be 
found just what is needed in cases of kidney 





| 


and bladder disorders or troubles due to weak 
kidneys, such as catarrh of the bladder, grav- 
el, rneumatism and Bright’s disease, which is 
the worst form of kidney trouble. It corrects 
inability to hold urine and smarting in pass- 
ing it, and promptly overcomes that unpleas- 
ant necessity of being compelled to get up 
many times during the night. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is soon realized. It stands 


the highest for its wonderful cures. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
So universally successful is Swamp-Root in 


quickly curing even the most distressing 
cases, that to prove its wonderful merit you 
may have a sample bottle and a book of valu- 
able information, both sent absulutely free by 
mail, upon receipt of three two-cent stamps 
to cover cost of postage on the bottle. Mention 
American Agriculturist, and send your ad- 
dress to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
This generous offer appearing in this paper is 
a guarantee of genuineness. 








START IN BUSINESS! 
HATCH THOUSANDS 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 








oA 200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
PRAIRIE STATE INC. co. 
sy HOMER CITY, 














THE WHOLE STORY 


rv successful incubating and brood- 
AG ling chicks is told in our new 225 | page 
catalogue. Full de ecriptios n of the 
bes t machines to use forthe purpose 
Cuts and instructions for building 
. modern, economical pouliry houses; 
poultry supplies and cuts and prices on 
f>  eading varieties of pedigree poultry; 
27 prices on eggs for hatching, etc. Full of 
vaiuable information to the man or woman who keeps hense 
We send it to any address on receipt of 10 R cO., 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & C0., Quincy, UL 


The PERFECTION 
se Horse Tail Tie 


beats cleaning 8 a pouddy tail 
iP. Metal. 
DES MOINES NOVELTY OG 
119 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Ia. 










Sample 25e. 


Fig RST PRIZE WINNERS 


1 1898 Mammoth, Foyt 


Bsc entirely ne new, telis “4 about 


aM , how to bea winner, how to MA 
Ad NEY Contains beautiful it lithograp 
ro = wate ks in their natural colors. Send 








postage. Bee 72 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


perfect guide to poultry raisers. Calendar for ’98 on cover. 
price of eggs and stock from the very best strains. It shows the 
_~ st _ ekens and describes them all. Get book and see special 
offer. Everybody wants this poultry book. “FT LORIN, P! 

B. H. GRELDER, PA. 


Gives 





$10 CASH (100 Egg Size) ON TRIAL 611, “2 hatches 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs. 
FP. Vollrath, Lockport, Ill. Send 4c for No. 13 catalogue of 
$5 ones. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0, 


“DOCS and BIRDS.” 


A few copies remain of our calendar for 1898, illustrated 
with pictures of well-known typical dogs and birds and 
containing much useful information for the amateur. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or currency at the rate 
of seven cents per copy. 

SPRATTS PATENT, Limited, 
239-245 East 56th St, New York, N. Y. 








Monitor Incubator. 
Ill. 80-Page Cat. for stamp; 
tells all about Poultry. 

THE MONITOR CO., 
50 Wm. St., Middletown,Ct. 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Batches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class — 
in the market. Circulars FRE 

GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINCY, Tin. 










FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, 
Poultry, S posting Dogs. Send cam 
catalogue, igravings. N.P. B 

& CO., Coatesvi e, Pa. 


ps for 


eed 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, Granulated Bone 
Greand? ‘ ef Gerane. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORE, PA, 











BY STEAM— 
With the pose oe 











HATCH Chickens 





Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 
first-class Hatcher made. 
» H. STAR x. 
St, y Ah 





Girculars free. 
Sen . for 
Iilus. Catalogue. 















EO. 
114 to1228. 6th 








BAU BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128 p. catalogue. Beauti- 
fully illustrated; full of pointers 
on poultry enlture and explain- 
= , sing the art of hatching eggs by 
7 machinery. — EF, 6 cons 
P mps ; wort ollar bi 
BATOR GU. Boalos DES MOINES, IA; 


wo Great EGG MAKERS 


MANW’S GREEN BONE CUTTER, 
GRANITE CRYSTAL Grit. 
Yor Poultry. Cash or instalments. 
W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 

















On trial $5.75 up—“My 100 egg Buckeye hatched 106 
103 and 96 chicks from 112, 105 and 96 eggs respecti 

Mrs. Eliza J. Prince, 16 Acres, Mass. Send 40 for Ne is 
catalogue. Buekeye Incubator Co. Springfield, 








Self-Regulating. Catl’g free. 
Ad. G. 8. Singer, Cardington, O. 


INCUBATORS 













Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 







a Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six montps. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the y®ar. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1. 1899, 
aud so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied »y letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Seriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.0 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accented for amounts less than 81.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of reroll 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise tis, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
anv complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 




















Just one word more to the milk producers 
of the five states who ship to Greater New 
York: Keep up the work so well begun. Or- 
ganize your local sections of producers about 
each shipping station, this week Saturday or 
before, according to the call in last week’s 
American Agriculturist. Send up two dele- 
gates from each local section to organize your 


route union, March 5, according to the par- 
ticulars on Page 254 of this issue. It will 
choose its director of the central association, 


whieh meets March 11 to complete the organ- 
ization. 

This program is going to be carried out. 
Nothing can stopit. The farmers are deter- 
mined to succeed in this final effort. And 
they will. They have only to fvullow the 
course laid down by American Agriculturist 
last week and repeated more briefly in this 
issue, to make the Five States milk produ- 
cers’ association a power. 

What wiil it do? Just what its members or- 


der and support. The first thingis to form 
the organization. ‘Shen the central officers 
will furnish blanks for perfecting local sec- 


tions and route unions at meetings to be 


held later. 





A Great lovement. 


The country was ripe for The American 
Maize Propaganda. This undertaking was put 
on its feet in fine shape at the corn congress 
in Chicago last week. The solidest men in 
the United States came to the front, have put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and instan- 
taneous succe3s has crowned their efforts. 

So remarkable a result has caused much 
surprise. But these who originated the idea 
and have worked so diligently for three 
months to carry it out, appreciated the sup- 
port that was being accorded. 


Yet we must 





EDITORIAL 


confess that the whole work was further ad- 
vanced in one day than would ordinarily be 
accomplished in a month. 

So wuch for a just cause, careful thought, 
wise preparatiou, and superb organization. 
Its like was never equalled in so short a time 
in any agricultural or industrial enterprise. 

While American Agriculturist originated the 
idea and promoted the cause, the corn prop- 
osition would never have assumed such splen- 
did proportions in so short a time but for the 
earnest and unselfish co-operation of the ablest 
men among the farmers, on the agricultural 
press, and in the ranks of makers of ma- 
chines for the culture and manufacture of 
corn, as well as the earnest support of those 
engaged in making corn foods and other corn 
products. Itis upon their shoulders that the 
credit so largely belongs, rather than upon 
American Agriculturist, to which the con- 
gress so generously accorded it. 





It is easy for farmers to organize when they 
are all animated by one purpose. That’s why 
the work of the F SM P Ais going forward 
so rapidly. What power farmers possess when 
they co-operate to use it! 





‘*Be sure you are right, then go ahead.’’ 
That is the thing for the American people to 
do in the crisis caused by the blowing up of 
the Maine. But it may take some time to find 
out what is ‘‘right.’’ 


a 
In a spasm of virtue the New York cottun 
exchange announces that in the future there 
must be no more trading among its members 
in ‘‘puts’’ and ‘‘calls.’’ Such ingennousness! 
The Chicago board of trade has for years 
technically frowned upon this ‘‘privilege’’ 
trading, yet it goes on every day in the week. 
pata see at tie 
If the date on his label is not marked up 
without two weeks after forwarding tne mon- 
ey tous for another year, the subseriber is 
disposed to fear that it was not received. At 
this season, however, when subscriptions are 
coming in by the thousand,it takes about four 
weeks to corrert our mailing list, so that sub- 
scribers do not need to be disturbed if their 
date is not promptly changed. 
neem 
The government estimates the 1897 potato 
crop at 64.6 bushels per acre. Four months 
earlier, American Agriculturist’s reports show- 
ed the crop to be 64 bushels. The government's 
close approximation to our figuresis a re- 
markable coincidence and an unintentional 
tribute to the accuracy uf American Agricul- 
turist’s potato crop report, which was issued 
in time to be of value to the farmer. 





American Agriculturist cordiaily invites sug- 
gestions, hints, expressions of opinion about 
the work and how to help it, etc, ete, together 
with all recipes for cooking corn or corn prod- 
ucts, circulars of corn machinery, etc. Every- 
thing received will be duly transferred to the 
executive oflicers of The American Maize 
Propaganda, to facilitate this great enter- 


prise. Astime is short, an immediate re- 
sponse is requested. 
I 


The first thing to do now to help The Amer- 
ican Maize Propaganda is to carefully read 
our report of it and thoroughly understand 
the work proposed. The next thing is for all 
interested to write to their senators and repre- 
sentatives at the national capital to speedily 
pass the $100,000 appropriation bill for the in- 
ception of the work at the trans-Mississippi 
exposition at Omaha this season. Meanwhile, 
state ard district organizations should be 
rapidly perfected to co-operate with the prop- 
aganda’s national executive committee. 

incense 

No very decided financial legislation need 
be expected at this session of congress. The 
recent vote in the senate on the resolution re- 
lating to the payment of governwent bonds 
in silver shows this fact conclusively. The 
senate appears to be overwhelmingly in favor 
of some such action; the house voted as de- 
cisively the other way. Aside from two or 
three large problems up for discussion, there 
is really no reason for an interminably long 
session of congress, and the average taxpayer 
and voter, these out of the way, would wel- 
come a reasonably early adjournment. Too 








much national politics is not for the best in- 
terests of the country. 
at. 

By an overwhelming vote the Iowa senate 
last week indefinitely postponed action upon 
the resolution which had thoughtlessly passed 
the house instructing Iowa’s senators to favor 
Hawaiian annexation. This was a wise dispo- 
sition of a matter which the legislature could 
not intelligently pass upon without weeks of 
discussion. The treaty of annexation is ad- 
mittedly dead in the United States senate and 
joint resolution of like purport will certainly 


fail also. 


Plain truth about the San Jose scale is told 
in this issue by a gentleman connected with 
the California state board of horticulture dur- 
ing the years it has solved the problem of 
dealing with this pest. Experience there 
fully bears out the position taken by American 
Agriculturist. The utmost care is necessary 
to avoid distributing scale-infested nursery 
stock, and this can be done by steeping such 
stock in fumes of hydrocyanic acid gas. Then 
deal promptly with the pest when it is 
found. Let entomologists try to spread the 
parasite that kills this scale instead of cre- 
ating a sensational scare. 

cies iain 

‘Make haste slowly’’ wisely pertains to sug- 
ar factory propositions in regions where 
there is any doubt about the production of 
sugar cane or sugar beets of satisfactory qual- 
ity. The Missouri experiment station dves 
well to advise further tests before endorsing 
or condemning that state’s capabilities for the 
beet sugar industry. We have full confidence 
that such tests will reveal large areas in Mis- 
souri peculiarly adapted to this crop. The 
vital need is a supply of rich beets or cane. 
Until these are positively insured,a sugar fac- 
tory should not be attempted. Without such 
a.supply no amount of capital can make a fac- 
tory succeed. 

er 

Over the greater part of the United 
the winter so far has been 
able for autumn sown grains, young grass 
and clover seeding, and for live stock. At 
no time has there been long continued cold. 
Stock feed is abundant and farm animals 
healthy with the exception of some cholera 
among hogs. Winter wheat sections as a rule 
have experienced very little freezing tempera- 


States 
remarkably favor- 


ture, so that the belated wheat plant has de- 
veloped good roots. Where snow has not 
fallen rains have been frequent. Should the 


season from now on prove as favorable as the 
months just passed, a good crop of winter 
wheat may reasonably be expected. 
ISS A I 

Has it come to a point when the resonrceful 
west must learn from the Orient? <A plan is 
nuw on fvot to enlarge certain canals in Chi- 
na forthe express purpose of using steam 
launches or tugboats in the transportation of 
freight. In our own country those in author- 
ity fear that the employment of such service 
would imperil the retaining walls of the wa- 
terways, and except in an experimental de- 
gree we have not progressed far from the one 


mule-power of a half century ago. The early 
general adaptation of electricity, however, 
should be an improvement over any of these 


methods, and afford a further cheapening in 
the expense ot moving farm produce, 
Es eel 

f The proposition to establish and maintain 
public grain elevators in New York state is 
again before the legislature. The bill seeking 
to establish terminal facilities at Buffalo and 
New York proposes to acquire the use of, at a 
reasonable figure, one to three such ware- 
houses at each city named; if the owners de- 
mand exorbitant compensation the state is to 
take possession :n same way as lands are now 
appropriated for canal purposes. The measure 
is framed to provide relef from exorbitant 
grain storage and elevating prices,which have 
long been notorious,the rates to be more near- 
ly commensurate with actual cost. The pro- 
moters have primarily in mind the protection 
and increase of the trade and commerce of the 
Empire state. But any general lowenng of 
canal tolls cannot other than reduce the ecarry- 
ing charges from the granaries of the western 
states to the ocean-going vessels on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 





The American Maize Propa,anda. 


[From Page 248.] 

mittees also named there. The finance com- 
mittee began its work by raising over $500 in 
cash jin less than five minutes and expects to 
raise some thousands of dollars shortly. Ap- 
propriations were made for the secretary, a 
stenographer, incidentals, ete, for an active 
campaign. The sub-committees will at once 
push their respective works. It was voted 
that the railroads in and leading out of the 
corn belt to either coast should be formally 
asked to co-operate in the work in hand. 
The precise date of the first annual meeting at 
Omaha in October and arrangements for it 
were referred to the executive officers. Bills 
for the $100,000 appropriation will be at once 
introduced i» congress, and all interested are 
invited to write their senators and representa- 
ties to support and hasten the passage of a 
Lill, so that the money may be early availa- 
ble for the greatest possible corn show at 
Omaha this summer and fall. 

While the executive committee was at work, 
several of the state delegations met and laid 
plans for immediately organizing their state 
commissions of the corn propaganda. When, 
at 5.30 p m, the committee finished the work 
at its first meeting, it was the sense of every 
one who had attended the congress that The 
American Maize Propaganda had been suc- 
cessfully launched under the most auspicious 
circumstances. 





Western Drift of the Flax Crop, 





The position of the flax crop in this country 
has always been in the vanguard of the west- 
ward movement of agricultural development. 
As we grow it,practically for seed alone, it 
has been essentially a pioneer crop, one of the 
first to follow the original breaking of the sod, 
and popular to subdue the ‘‘wildness’’ of the 
virgin soil. It is only within the last few 
years, when the wave of western farm devel- 
opment was breaking on the arid sbores that 
bar its further movement, that flax was any- 
where assigned a permanent place in crop ro- 
tation. To appreciate the steady and rapid 
westward movement ot flax production, and 
the constant shifting of the relative im- 
portance of different districts, the census 
tigures of crop production, at the end of each 
decade,may becited. Going back to 1870 and 
selecting only such states as have at some 
period taken high rank in flax growing we 


get a statistical view of the westward move- 
ment as follows: 
SHIFTING IN FLAXSEED PRODUCTION. 
1870 1880 1890 

Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Ohio, 631, 894 593, 217 145,557 
Indiana, 401,931 1,419,172 17,566 
lilinois, 280,043 1,812,438 35,013 
Wisconsin, 112,019 547,104 68, 227 
Iowa, 88,621 1,511,131 2, 282,359 
Minnescta 18,635 98,689 2,721,987 
Kansas, 1,553 513,616 994, 127 
Nebraska, 404 77,805 1,401, 104 
North Dakota, — — 164,319 
South Dakota, — 26, 757 1,801,114 


IN 1870 OHIO WAS FIRST IN RANK. 
Ten years iater Illinois held first rank, while 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Widely Known seed kouse of Peter 
Henderson & Co, 35 and 37 Cortlandt street, 
New York, supply every want of the cultiva- 
tor, both for the greenhouse and garden. In 
their handsome and comprehensive catalog 
for 1898 will’ be found offered, not only ‘‘ev- 
erything for the garden,’’ but all things need- 
ful for the farm as well. Our readers will 
miss it if they fail to send for this gorgeous 
catalog, which may be had of Peter Henser- 
son & Co this year free, on receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps to cover postage and mailing. 





We Have Heard of Wooden Horses and 
wooden ducks, but a wooden hen is some- 
thing new under the sun—and its purposes 
are different froin those of either of the other 
wooden animals mentionec. Itis not a toy, 
though it will please a boy. Itis a hen, at 
least it will hateh chickens from hens’ eggs. 
It is 10x15x8 inches and will take care of 28 
eggs. This wooden hen is made by George 
H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill. Ifyou want to find 


out more about it before you buy one write to 
Mr Stahl for catalog, which givesa full de- 
scription, and mention this paper. 


FIELD CROPS 


by 1890 the center of production had crossed the 
Mississippi aud Minnesota was first in 
Since 1890 the movement toward the north- 
west has continued and the great fields uf the 
ted River valley are now the flax-producing 
center of the 
river the crop has been practically 


sissippi 
abandoned. 


crop being now barred by 
of possible producing area the 
a permanent habitat. 
toward the spring wheat regions of the north- 
west and within a few years in all probability 
the whole crop will be’ grown in 
and the Dakotas. 
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Massachusetts station 
Swedish turnips and 
these crops need fertilizing 
acid and potash. Dissolved 


place. tests 


with 
country, while east of the Mis- 


The westward movement of the valuable in combination. 
natural limitations 
crop is finding per acre gave best_results. 
The drift is entirely ——. 

sugar and see that none other than 
Minnesvta 


McMahon, Vermont. 


with 
soy beans show 
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Manures for Forage and Root Crops —At the 
cabbage, 
that 
phosphoric 
bone black and 
muriate of potash were found to be beneficial 
forms of these fertilizers and are especially 
However, 
yard manure applied at the rate of six cords 


Drive Out of the Markets the glucose maple 
the pure 
product bears the name of this state.—[Miles 

















Remember, too, 


Cackling 
and 
Crowing 


prosperity. 


healthy fowls, and follow the use of 


The H-O Co.’s 


the 


feed—an exercising feed. 


Send for literature. 


THE H=-O COMPANY, New York City. 


are music to a poultryman—they indicate 


They herald an abundance of eggs and 


POULTRY FEED 


H-O Co.’s Scratching Feed for Poultry: a night 

















ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS A YEAR 
i 


HE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
have revolutionized the Creamery and Dairy 
methods of the world since their introduction 

fifteen years ago. They have increased the pro- 
ductiveness of the Dairy industry fully One 
Hundred Millions of Dollars a year in that time, 
and practically earned that much a year for their 
users, They have been the * keystone” of modern 
dairying. They are now used in every country of 
the Globe, and the total number in use is 125, 

or more than ten times that of all the one hundred 
or more various kinds of imitating machines ever 
made in the different parts of the earth combined. 

As the De Laval machines were first, so likewise 
have they been kept best, ever keeping further in 
the lead through constant improvement from year 
toyear. They are now sufficiently superior in all 
respects to nearly save their cost each year of use 

mover and above what is possible with any of the 
imitating and infringing machines. 

The De Laval machines are made in every con- 
ceivable size and style and operating form, adapted 
to the requirements of the dairy of one cow to the 

* creamery of one thousand or more cows, at prices 
ranging from $50. to $800. 
They are sold, as ever, on the basis of their unqualified and guaranteed 
superiority to all other existing methods and devices, 
Send for “‘ Dairy” catalogue No. 257 
or *“‘Creamery” catalogue No. 507 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Western Offices : GENERAL OFFICES: Branch Offices : 
Ranootpn & Canat STs. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 1102 Arch STREET, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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York State Grange Committee Reports. 


The report of the committee , agric>\ture 
was full of cheer and encouragement as weli 
as of caution and common sense. It reviewed 
the hopeful commercial situation as demon- 
strated by the great business record of 1897 
and grew eloquent over the returning inflow 
of gold to our shores, but at the same time 
regretfully pointed out the fact that many 
farm products were still sold at prices below 
the cost of production; also that the latter 
condition has a tendency to lower men and 
women in their own estimation,for the reason 
that such cannot educate tbeir children toa 
higher plane of thougbt and place them ona 
footing with those of the more favored class- 
es. 

The committee on monopolies and trusts 
made the usual report, condemning the same, 
and recommended that the N Y legislature be 
requested to pass an anti-trust law such as had 
been adopted by 15 states of the Union during 
the year just past. 

The report of the committee on good roads 
called up much discussion inasmuch as it rec- 
ommended the township money system of 
road work. There were many speeches for 
and against the proposed system and there 
is no telling to what length matters might 
have gone had nota friend of the measure 
dexterously got in a motion to table the report, 
which was dune. Comment on theaction of 
the N Y state grange on this burning ques- 
tion is unnecessary. 

A pleasant greeting was received from the 
central N Y horticultural society accompanied 
by a gift of some very fine orchids. To thisa 
fitting reply was made through a committee 
consisting of Master Hale, Secretary Goff and 
Flora, Mrs E. S. Roberts. 

The empty chair of Pomona heavily draped 
in black was a sadly pathetic reminder that a 
loved and lovely member had passed away 
when Sister Wood was called higher. 

The Echo quartet of Oneonta, led by Rev 
E. Newell,was in attendance at every session 
and their exquisite harmony and perfect time 
were a continual delight. 

According t@ the rapturous applause that 
greeted the fine singing of Mrs W. W. Streever, 
that lady wiil,during her term as Pomona, not 
only grace her office but will find plenty of 
opportunity during the hours of leisure to de- 
light the state grange by the exercive of her 
magnificent voice. 

A large percentage of members of the N Y 
state grange expressed themselves in favor of 
making centrally located Syracuse a perma- 
nent place for the annual meeting. 

Grange inspection under state pay and di- 
rection is now done away with and county 
deputies who go on tours of inspection must 
look elsewhere for their pay or go without 
the same. 

At Syracuse, an organization of county dep- 
uties within the state grange was formed. It 
is known as the state grange organization of 
county deputies and was formed to promote 
the interests of the grange through the dep- 
utiles. 

——— 


NEW YORK. 


Bainbridge grange wili hold its annual feast 
Feb 26. Oysters will be served and all the other 
good things for which the ladies are noted. 
Let there be a grand rally of Patrons and 
their families. 

No organization was ever started that has 
done so much for the farmer as has the 
grange, and the farmers should everywhere 
give it their support. Now,during these win- 
ter months, see to it that the meetin, are 
well attended. Engage a speaker from abroad, 
occasionally, to add new zest to the meetings 





“USINESS NOTICES. 





Sufferers from Coughs, Sore Throat, etc, 
should be constantly supplied with ‘‘Brown’s 
Bronchial ‘Iroches.’’ “ Avoid imitations. 


Kitselman Bros, Ridgeville, Ind, whose ad- 
vertisement appears elsewhere in this paper, 
claim the Duplex automatic ball bearing ma- 
chine is the result of their ten years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture of woven wire fence 
machines and is perfection itself. Tbey also 
claim to be able to sell a machine and enough 
wire to make 100 rods of an ideal farm fence 
for less money than 90 rods of any good wo- 
ven wire farm fence now on the market can 
be bo ght for in the roll. In the one case 
you have the fence only. In the other you not 
only have a much better fence for less money, 
buc a machine also with which you can do all 
your fencing thereafter at the actual cost of 
the wire. Send for their illustrated catalog, 


which fully describes machine and _ shows 24 
different designs of fence the machine will 
make. 





GRANGE 


and at such times it no doubt would be a good 
plan to open the gates and admit those farm- 
ers and their families who have no connection 
with the order. It wight tend to enlarge the 
membership; and this is one of the important 
things to be looked after, because the larger 
the membership, if of the right stuff, the bet- 
ter for the grange and the farmers at large. 
Farmers should consider the good to be de- 
rived from a membership in this order and 
identify themselves with it at once. They 
should not only join, themselves, but encour- 
age their wives, sons and daughters to join 
too, and then invite their neighbors to do the 
same.—/F. H. D., Steuben Co, N Y. 

The three granges at Sodus installed ofticers 
on the same evening, each being followed by 
a banquet. 

Wolcott grange, the largest in the state,now 
has a membership of over 700 Patrons. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

While the grange in Pa is not gaining so 
much in new granges as in former years, it is 
locating permanently. We are continually 
building new halls and adding new members 
to the large number of granges in good stand- 
ing. —{ Matron. 

The new system of labor exchange is the re- 
sult of the shortcomings of the monetary sys- 
tem to keep labor employed and industry in 
motion. Its originator is G. B. Debernordi 
of Mo. Heis also the author of Trials and 
Triumphs of Labor, the text book of the labor 
exchange, which has depositories where the 
products of lahor are deposited and exchange 
checks issued for them equal to their market 
value. When these checks are redeemed, 
which is also in*labor’s products,they are can- 
celed and placed on file, so it is impossible to 
have more outstanding than there are prod- 
ucts to redeem them. They are perfectly le- 
gal, being on the same principle as certificates 
of deposit or bank checks. They have stood 
the test of the supreme court, have been found 
available to employ idle labor and to help the 
farmer dispose of bis surplus products. 
Branches have been established in nearly ev- 
ery state of the Union and as each takes up 
the industries best suited to that locality and 
exchanges not only with its own members 
but with other branches and business firms 
its usefulness is unlimited. It also does 
away with usury.—[Helen S. Johnson, Ceres 
Pa State grange. 

North Elk Run grange of Tioga Co tela its 
eighth anniversary Feb 1. Great interest was 
manifested and a large number turned out. 
The committee on entertainment arranged a 
very interesting program. The speakers were 
F. E. Fielkis of Boston, Deputy W. R. Jones 
and G. Harry Corson, representative ‘of the 
American Agriculturist. The newly elected 
officers were well pleased with the results of 
their efforts. 

OHIO. 


Four years ago sorne western Pa Patrons 
wrote me for clover seed. I pustbem in com- 
munication with Patrons who raise it in 
large quantities, and since then several car- 
loads gu to that section each year.—[R. L. 
Holman, Exec Com O. 8S. G. 


MARYLAND. 


One of the most successful and live granges 
to be found in the south is Eureka, No 177, of 
Hyattsville, Prince George’s Co, near the 
District of Columbia line. The Patrons know 
what a grange properly run means to a coun- 
try neighborhood and they are accordingly 
running their grunge on time and in due 
form. The organization of Eureka and its 
great success are due to three or four level- 
headed farmers, chief among whom is 
Worthy Master Ager, who has _ served as state 
overseer for several terms, and has recently 
been promoted to the master’s office in the 
Maryland state grange. He was ably as- 
sisted by Brothers Enos Ray and Miller and 
the ladies of the grange, who make it their 
especial duty to make each grange meeting a 
gathering to be remembered. Officers were 
duly installed by Nationai Secretary John 
Trimble early in Jan, who also made a pleas- 
ing address. George Gude is master and E. 
B. Rowell secretary. In addition to the ad- 
dress of the national secretary, several other 
interesting and instructive speeches were 
made, by State Master J. B. Ager, State Lec- 
turer J. Enos Ray, Master Gude, Overseer J. 
E. Ray, Jr, Lecturer Sister Anderson, James 
Miller and others. The ladies supplied a 
bountiful and sumptuous supper, and the la- 
dies of Eureka grange cannot be beaten for this 
kind of ‘‘amusement.’’ Eureka grange was 
organized Jan 12, 1888, and now has 46 earn- 
est, active members, and is flourishing finan- 
cially, educationally and generally. 





The last session of the national grange, held 
in Harrisburg, Pa, endorsed iegislative action 











upon the subjects of pure food, postal savings 
banks and rural mail delivery, and directed 
the legislative committee to take the necessary 
steps to bring these matters before congress 
and to secure favorable action thereon. Blank 
petitions have been sent to the masters of 
state granges,which will be forwarded to sub- 
ordinate granges, to be signed and forwarded 
to Washington by March 5. These petitions 
should be generally signed and returned, as 
they will atford very strong support to the 
legislative committee. Ont at once. 


ncaa ieee 
Lumps on Hip.—W. K. has a horse which 
is swollen on both sides of his hip. Mix 1dr 


biniodide of mercury with 2 oz lard and rub 
a little of this on the swelling once a week,al- 
so give the horse 4 0z nitrate of potassium 
at a dose in ajsmall bran mash twice a day 
for a week. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 
FOR ALL CROPS, 


F BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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EXECUTORS’ SALE 


Of Personal Property of the late J. B. Jermain, at the 
FARMS in 


WHITE CREEK, N.Y., 


COMMENCING AT VALLEY FARM ON 


Wednesday, March 2, 
AT 10 O’CLOCK A. M., 


And will continue from day to day until sold. 
Said property is as follows: 18 Work Horses, 7 Colts, 2 
Mules, 25 Registered Holstein Cows and Heifers, 1 Reg- 
istered Holstein Bull 3 years old, 9 Holstein Heifers, eligi- 
bie for registry, | Holstein Bull, eligible for registry, 31 
Grade Cows, 12 Grade Jersey Heifers, coming 2 years old, 
9Grade Jersey Heifers, coming 1 year old, 151 Delaine 
Merino Ewes, 180 Grade Ewes, 100 Grade Lambs, 37 Shrop- 
shire Ewesand Lambs, 18 Fat Wethers, 7 Fine Rams, 3 
coarse Rams, 13 Brood Sows, 2 Chester White Boar Hogs, 
21 Shoats, 8 set Heavy Double Harness, 1 set Heavy Pony 
Harness, 1 Crown Drill, 2 Fanning Mills, 2 set Pony 
Harness, 3 set Heavy Hame Harness, single, 4 set Single 
Harness, 6 Farm Wagons, with Boxes, 5 Hay 
Racks, 2 Spring or Market Wagons, 4 set Bolster 
Springs, 2 Milk Wagons, 1 Three-seated Carriage, 1 
Two-seated Carriage,3 Top Buggies,! Buckboard, | Skeleton 
Wagon, 4 set Heavy Traverse Sleighs,2 Wood Shod Sleds, 
2 Wood Drays complete, 2 pair Light Traverse Sleighs, 
2 Cutters, 1 Milk Sleigh, 3 Stoneboats, 8 Steel Land Plows, 
2 Side-hill Plows, 5 Spring-tooth Harrows, 8 Cultivators, 
4 Shovel Plows, 2 Hilling Machines, 1 Aspinwall Potato 
Planter, | Pruyn Potato Deceee, 2 Root Cutters, 13 Casks 
filled with Cider for Vinegar, 2 Corn Shellers, 1 Land 
Roller, 2 Billings Horse Corn Planters, 2 Walter A. Wood 
Sweep Rake Reapers,} Walter A. Wood Harvester and 
Binder, 4 Walter A. Wood Mowers, 4 Walter A. Wood 
Horse Rakes, 1 Hay Loader, 1 Wheeler & Melick Horse 
Power, Thresher and Rye Beater, 1 Circular Wood Saw, 
1 Ross Ensilage Cutter and Elevator, 90 Fowls, about 180 
tons of Hay, about 10 tons of Straw, about 1,000 bushels 
of Oats, about 300 bushels of Rye, about 200 bushels of 
Corn, about 10 bushels of Seed Corn, about 4 bushels of 
Beans, about 40 barrels of Potatoes, also Forks, Hoes, 
Rakes, Chains, Picks, Shovels, Carpenters’ Tools, etc. 


TERMS CASH. No goods to be removed from 
the premises until settled for. 
S. ELON SWEET, 
Agent for the Executors. 
JOHN LARMON, Auctioneer. 


For wien half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
aid. Satalogue free. 
ER. tla: 


K. L. SHELLABERG 68 FP. St., nta, Ga. 
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S&S | —A CHOICE RIVER FARM for 
a e tobacco, truck, sugar; beets and 
BOX 65, Chemung, N. Y 


For 


kinds of crops. 











The Tobacco Situation. 


Cigar and Cigarette Production. 

The output of cigars for 1897 shows a consid- 
erabie increase over recent years, butdoes not 
approach the high water mark of 1892. The 
output of cigarettes shows a steady increase 
from year to year. The table below shows the 
output for 10 yrs, estimated from the taxes 
paid the internal revenue department. 








CIGAR AND CIGARETTE PRODUCTION. 

Cigars Cigarettes 
1897, 4,173,581,830 4,179,797 ,450 
1896, 4, 125,958,540 4,097 908,500 
1895, 4,099. 137,855 4,037 .754,453 
1894, 4,163,641, 227 3.620. 666.804 
1893, 4,341 ,240.981 3,660, 755,959 
1892, 4,674, 708, 260 3, 282.001, 283 
1891, 4,422,024, 212 2,137,318.596 
1890, 4, 228.528, 258 2,505,167.610 
1889, 3,787. 229.453 2,413,349, 811 
1888, 3,668, 162,486 2,211,900,643 
1887, 3,661, 630,422 1,865, 287 ,082 





Greatly Decreased Imports During 1897. 

The tobacco market in general is each month 
getting in a way to make use of nearly every- 
thing on hand. Imports during 1897 were but 
a trifle more than half those of the preceding 
year and exports of domestic leaf fell off 1i,- 
500,000 Jbs, being 271,130,000 lbs last vear and 
stems and trimmings over 7,000,000, being 
9,945,000 for 1897. Exports of domestic cigars 
and cigarettes show a cousiderable increase. 
Of foreign wrapper leaf. total imports were a 
little in excess of 4,000,000 lbs as against near- 
ly 12,800,000 lbs in 1896. Of other leaf, largely 
trom Cuba, total imports were 7,000,000 lbs as 
against nearly 14,700,000 in 1896, or less than 


one-half. There was in bonded warehouses, 
Jan 1, 1898, only about 25 % of the wrapper 
leaf or of other leaf, that there was Jan 1, 


1897. With another poor Sumatra crop,and no 
increased planting in Cuba, the domestic leaf 
market would practically control the sit- 
uation. The table below is from the statis- 
tician’s report of the treasury derartment: 
TOBACCO IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Wrapper leaf, 1896 1397 

Imports, 4,022,653 4,977,475 

Re-ex ports, 1,224,719 922,566 
Total imports, 2,797,934 4,054, 909 


Other leaf 
Imports, 
te-ex ports, 
Total imports, 
In bonded warehouses, 


16,236,051 
1,542,735 
14,693, 316 


7,871,268 
857,537 


7,013,731 





Wrapper leaf, 5,554,961 1,120,411 
Other, 19. 894,546 5,605,211 
Total, 25, 249,507" 6,725,622 
The stock of wrapper tobacco on hand Jan 


1, ’98, has been figur d by the Tobacco Leaf 
as follows: Stock Jan 1, ’97, in bonded ware 
houses, 5,554,961 Ibs; imported during 1897, 
5,027,650: total 10,382,611. Amount re-export- 
ed, 922,566, leaving 9,460,045. Deduct 12 mos 
consuniption at 340,000 lbs ® mo, 4,080,000, 
leaves 5.380.045. Less in bonded warehouses 
Jan 1, ’98, 1.120,411 leaves 4,259,634 lbs duty 
paid wrapper tobacco throughout the VU S un- 
consumed Jan 1, ’98. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


ARTHUR G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. Cata- 
log and price list of potatoes grown especially 
for seed. All the best new and standard va- 
rieties, warranted pure and true to name. 

Joun W. Hatt, Marion Station, Md. De- 
scriptive catalog and price hst of pedigree 
seed potatoes, choice strawberry plants, etc. 
Crowned Jewelled pota o and Hall’s Favor- 
ite strawberry speciaities. 

Harry N. Hammonp, Decatur, Mich. De- 
scriptive catalog of seed potatoes, vegetable 
and tlower seeds. A choice list of ali the best 
varieties. 

W. N. Scarrr, New Carlisle, O. Descriptive 
and illustrated catalog of strawberries and 
other small fruits, grapevines, fruit trees, 
seed potatoes, etc. 

ee 

Chorea.—W. C. B. has a mare which takes 
nervous spells. The muscles of her hind leg 
will jerk and she looks wild. She has a fair 
appetite. This is a derangement of the nery- 
ous systam which affects the animal at times. 
The cause is not known. Givethe mare 1 oz 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose ina 
small bran mash once a day and continue it 
fora month. Ifshe shonld show returning 
symptoms give more of the arsenic. 





Sick Cow.—O. D. W. has a cow which does 
not eat much, seems to be in pain and the 
bowels are constipated. Give the cow 1} ibs 
epsom salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved in 4 gal 
of water at one dose. After the salts operate 


give 1 oz each of tincture ot ginger and gentian 
at a dose three times a day ina pint of cold 
water. 








TOBACCO 


Corn 


responds readily to proper fertilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and larger grain 
are sure to result from a liberal use of fer- 
tilizers containing at least 7% actual 


Potash. 


Our books are free to farmers, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


A NATURAL 
® FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 
rop. Supplied incar- 
load ! Reock from 
Canadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
) der personal supervision. 

Guaranteed quality and 

?, weight. Write for free pam- 
fy)? phiet and price-list. 


a 4 F. R. LALOR, 


Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario, 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 











for this New Tomato and a }\\ 
New Beet which we shall intro- }\\ 
duce in 1899, to those wishing to test them 


this season and compete for name prizes we 
will send a packet of the seed of each, also 





seeds H H 
co Star Prize Collection 
NEW WHITE PRIZE ONION 
NEW WINTER QUEEN CELERY 
CINCINNATI MARKET RADISH. 
All for 40c, in ay or silver, together 
with 1898 GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL. 


JOHNSON & STOKES j 
Dept. 3 217 Market St. PHILADELPHIAY 




















$2.25 


PLANT BOXES *2: 


FOR HOT-BED USE 1000. 
4inch cube, 44-inch cube, or 5inch cube. 
BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write tor price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 








EMPIRE QUEEN] 


TOMATO 
EARLIEST, MOST 
PRODUCTIVE, and 
Best ever Grown. Is 
FIRM and SMOOTH. 
YOU must not fail to TRY 
this GRAND NEW TOMATO 
Pkt li5e, A pkt TOMATO, 
Prize Lettuce, Empire Rad- 
ish, Princess Musk Melon, 
: ALL for trial for only 20 cents. Sendforour GREAT BAR- §¢ 
{ 









BO & & & BH 
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GAIN CATALOGUE and save 1-4 to 1-2 on your SEEDS. 


Eagle Seed & Nursery Co., Binghamton, mm. ¥. P 
COMET 


ier., SPRAYERS 


Beat them all. Don’t buy till you see them. Cata. 
free. Write to-day. H. 8. RUSLER, Johnstown, O. 
one year from 


1,000 Peach Tree bud, 2 to 3 ft., 


mostly branched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. river for $19; or 500 for #1l. Sample prepaid, 25e. 
Other sized trees proportional prices. R. 8. JOHNSTON, 


Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. 

BATTLE WANTS YOU TO SELL HIS SEEDS 
Good pay. New plan. Write quick. 

4 pkts. Early Veg. and £ pate. Flower Seeds, l0c. Cata- 

logue free. F. H. BATTLES, Seed Grower,Rochester,N.Y. 
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NINE YEARS dresoGoW. 26; Bows Metuchen, N. J. 
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; Dealt ace iat ng apnea athe cei. 
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Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


: Following are some of the best books { 
; upon the subjects indicated. These and 


S@nieee toe e 


many others are more fully described in 
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Ornamental Gardening for Americans. 


By Exras A. Lone, landscape architect. A 
treatise on beautifying homes, rural districts 
and cemeteries. A plain and practical work 
at a moderate price, with numerous illustra- 
tions and instructions so plain that they may 


be readily followed. llustrated. Cloth, 
12mo., 2.00 
Manures, 


By FRANK W.SEMPERS. How to make and 
how to use them. The author has made acon- 
cise, practical handbook containing the latest 
researches in agriculture in all parts of the 
world. Both commercial and homemade ma- 
nures are fully described, and many formulas 
for special crops and soils are given. Price, 
postpaid, 40 cents; cloth, 1.00 


The Fertility of the Land. 


By I. P. Rosperts, Director of the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. A Summary 
Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Practice 
to the Maintaining and Increasing of the Pro- 
ductivity of the Soil. This is the only book 
which treats the philosophy of farm practice 
in a modern way. The book is the result of a 
long life of teaching, experimenting and farm- 
ing, and is the most important single book of 
farm methods which the farmer can secure. 
Illustrated, 12mo. Price, 1.25 


Practical Floriculture. 


By PETER HENDERSON. A guide to the suc- 
cessful propagation and cultivation of florists’ 
plants. The work is not for florists and gar- 
deners only, but the amateur’s wants are con- 
stantly kept in mind. It alsocomprises a very 
complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers 
under glass, or in the open air, suited to those 
who grow flowers for pleasure as well as these 
who make them a matter of trade. Beautifully 
illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 
12mo., 1.50 


Duck Culture. 


By JAMES RANKIN. Natural and artificial. 
Fully illustrated. Paper, 25 


Insects and Insecticides. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of 
Entomology and Zoology, New Hampshire col- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts, etc., etc. 
A practical manual concerning noxious in- 
sects, anc methods of preventing their in- 
juries. 334 pages, with many illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, 1.50 


Forcing Book, The. 


By Pror. L. H. BAILey. 
author has compiled in han 
of all the available inform on the subject 
of forcing vegetables und . In addition 
to this, the experienceof practical grow- 
ersin different localities is furnished. 1.00 


In this work the 
form the cream 


| Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 





By F. D. Cospurn. New, revised and en- 
larged edition. The breeding, rearing and 
management of swine, and the prevention and 
treatment of their diseases. It is the fullest 
and freshest compendium relating to swine 
breeding yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


FREE CATALOGUE Qu.2@-e." 

lustrated cata- 
logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 3 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
; applying. Address .. .. 


: ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


‘ 
§ 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
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The New York State Farmers’ Congress. 





The session of the congress held in Albany 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week wasa 
representative gathering of farmers of the Em- 
pire state. The delegates, representing ’nearly 
half the 60 counties, were accredited from 
granges, P of I associations, farmers’ clubs 
and leagues. After organizing, Col A. D. 
Shaw of Watertown, commander of theG AR 
in the state of N Y, addressed the meeting, 
brietly setting forth the objects for which as- 
sembled. In the afternoon President Litehard, 
a member of the state assembly and chairman 
of the committee on agriculture, made a short 
address in which he reviewed the present con- 
dition fof farming, voicing an eloquent plea 
in behalf of resolutions favoring the reduction 
of expenses in the state government. Mr E. 
A. Callahan spoke on farm legislation, claim- 
ing that the farmer 1 remiss in securing fa- 
voiable legislation, inasmuch as he was sel- 
dom represented before legislative commit- 
tees, while others having contrary interests 
were always on hand to speak for themselves. 
While the farmer should not make politics his 
business, he should still be politician enough 
to guard his interests. The speaker advocated 
the appropriation of more money for farmers’ 
institutes, claiming that an increase of $10,000 
annually would be none too much. 

As the Litchard bill providing for biennial 
sessions of the state legislature was then be- 
fore the assembly a resolution indorsing the 
same was moved and after considerable de- 
bate adopted. During the discussion, the 
president, who is the main promotor of the 
measure, informed the delegates that an an- 
nual session of the legislature costs the state 
$750,000. In behalf of economy biennial ses- 
sions are to be desired. Col Shaw spoke on 
the power of wise organization. Organization 
is everything, the speaker said, from a well- 
organized individual to a well organized 
arwy. Every trade and vocation is organized 
except the farmers, who were urged to do so 
without delay. Mr John Mandeville of Tomp- 
kins Co then ready a paper advocating bien- 
nial elections, and the chair appointed a com- 
mittee of seven who were to name sub-com- 
mittees to act upon whatever resolutions 
might come before the house on the following 
day. 

The first order of business on Wednesday 
morning was the election of officers. Hon 
A. W. J.itchard was re-elected president. 
A long hst of vice-presidents selected from all 
over the state contained the name of Hon C. 
A. Wieting, commissioner of agriculture. L. 
D. Collins and E. A. Callahan of Albany 
were chosen secretaries and H. S. Amblehr of 
Columbia treasurer. Mrs Melvil Dewey made 
an address on Farmers’ institute instruction 
for women. This was a strong plea for allow- 
ing farmers’ wives and daughters to take part 
in the institutes and to receive special in- 
struction there along the line of women’s 
work. At the close of Mrs Dewey’s remarks 
a motion was made to ask the legislature to 
appropriate money for the special instruction 
of women at the institutes. 

State Labor Commissioner John T. McDon- 
ough read a paper on farm statistics in which 
he reviewed the condition of farming in the 
state; a review not at all flattering. Accord- 
ing to Mr McDonough, farmers are not likely 
to tind improved conditions in along time un- 
less by strong effort ana thorough organiza 
tion they bring about better conditions them- 
seives. The commissioner gave the average 
wage of a farm laborer in this state as 99c per 
day in summer, including board and lodging, 
and 54c in winter. Without being found the 
average wage is $1.25 in summer and 97o in 
winter. 

The. following resolutions were read and 
adopted: Approving Senator Cantor’s bill, 
which seeks to prevent unjust discrimination 
in freight rates. Commending the action of 
Com of Agr Wieting in his efforts to secure the 
passage through congress of a law to prevent 
the fraudulent use of the N Y state cheese 
brand; petitioning the legislature to submit to 
a vote of the people an amendment to the con- 
stitution giving the legislature the right to 
sell or lease any of the state canals to the 
federal government for the purpose of con- 
structing a deep-sea waterway ; favoring a law 
securing purity in paris green. 

A resolution favoring the passage of a law 
abolishing toll roads and bridges, the state to 
reimburse the owners of such, caused much 
discussion and much oppusition. It was final- 
ly referred to the committee on roads. A res- 
olution was unanimously adopted favoring the 
erection and maintenance of state elevators 
at the principal shipping points. The friends 
of state aid in rvad building had invited Road 
Commissioner Henry I. Budd of New Jersey 
to address the congress, and points covering 
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the excellent paper, together with the subse- 
quent discussion, will found elsewhere. A 
resolution favoring the abolition of coroner’s 
juries was adopted, after which the congress 
adjourned to meet at the same place next 
year. Taken all in all the congress of 1898 was 
the most interesting and instructive as well as 
the most important meeting held since the or- 
ganization was established. 


State Aid in Road Making. 


The discussion of state roads and road mak- 
ing formed an interesting feature of the N Y¥ 
state farmers’ congress at Albany. State 
road commissioner Henry I. Budd of New 
Jersey gave a comprehensive history of state 
aid in road building in his state, where it is 
now an assured success. He told of the bitter 
opposition the measure at first met from farm- 
ers, of the money that for three years was ap- 
propriated and returned to the state treasury, 
of the mandamus that finally overcame 4qll op- 
position and of the present great popularity of 
the system. Sections that had at first devel- 
oped the greatest opposition to the plan are 
now its most enthusiastic supporters: 250 
miles of macadam and telford roads are now 
in satisfactory operation, and 260 more peti- 
tioned for. The system is very economical 
and the farmers scarcely feel the increase in 
taxation. A goud stone road costs from $3000 
to 5000 a mile, according to jocality, and can 
be kept in repair at an annual cost of 50 per 
mile. The coming of good roads has _ revolu- 
tionized farm life in some parts of the state. 
Emigration has been checked and immigra- 
tion encouraged; rural life has been made 
happier and farming much wore profitable. 

New Jersey has 21 counties; of these five 
have main thoroughfares improved under the 
system and 14 others have petitioned for aid. 
The state is now appropriating $100,000 annu- 
ally for good roads. Many questions were 
asked of Mr Budd, toall of which he gave 
clear and satisfactory answers. At the close 
of his remarks Mr J. A. C. Wright of Monroe 
county, secretary state roads ass’n, read the 
so-called Higbie-Armstrong state aid road bill 
and urged the passage of a resolution favor- 
ing the same; there was much discussion and 
many guestions asked, and fora time it look- 
ed asif the congress would commit itself to 
the measure, when a prominent member ad- 
vised caution as tosuch action. Mr Wright 
foresaw defeat and immediately moved to ta- 
ble the resolution, which was carried. The 
farmers’ congress thus took precisely the same 
action as did the state grange at Syracuse a 
fortnight earlier. 











NEW YORK. 





Bethlehem, Albany Co, Feb 21—Butter is 
selling at 23 to 24c per lb, eggs from 22 to 23c 
per doz. Hay and rye straw are very cheap a% 
present. Christopher La Grange will move 
back to Albany the first of April. Sheep are 
wintering well. John V. D. H. Bradt and 
Harmon P. Van Der Zee have fine flocks of 
sheep and lambs. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Feb 21—J. A. 
Merwin, former representative of American 
Agriculturist, passed through this place re- 
cently. Few logs have heen cut this winter 
as there bas not been much sledding to draw 
them to mill. Stock is wintering well, as 
farmers have plenty of feed. Hay is not 
worth much. J. Young has bought the Jerry 
Bouck place and will move to the village 
about April 1. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, Feb 22—George Powell 
has leased his farm for three years and will 
move to Baldwinsville this spring. William 
Teall has been confined to his bed. Tobacco 
is being picked up at prices ranging from 4c 1n 
the bundle to 74 to lle assorted. The usual 
number of auctions are billed for this spring. 


North Hannibal, Oswego Co, Feb 21—Will 
Oliver has bought a farm near Grand Rapids 
Mich, of 160 acres for $8000. Roads are in bad 


condition. Farmers are getting out wood and 
drawing logs to the new basket factory at 
Hannibal. J. E. Janes is going into the 

The grange 


wey | business on a large scale. 
ere is doing well. The attendance is large. 
It owns its own hall. J. KE. Schoonmaker has 
been very ill but is improvirg. 


Marcy, Oneida Co, Feb 22—Farmers of Mar- 
cy have very little to do in the winter except- 
ing to care fo1 stock. Most o. them use coal 
so there is little wood cutting. There has 
been very little hay sold. A number of farm- 
ers living from five to seven miles from Utica 
are changing from summer to winter dairying, 
as there is a good demand for winter milk at 
much better prices than summer milk ut the 








cheese factory. The demand for milk in the 
villages of Oriskany, Whitesboro, New York 
Mills and the city of Utica has increased 
since the price was put down to 24 to 3c per 

t in the summer and 4 to 5cin winter. There 

as been a steady demand for potatoes in the 
local market all winter at 10 to 75c per bu. 
There has been a good demand for butter in 
the local market at 20 to 22c. Pork still re- 
mains low. There are the usual number of 
auction sales to occur next month. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Feb 22—Farm- 
ers have been busy filling ice-houses, cut- 
ting wood and hauling manure. All 
kinds of stock are in first-class condition 
and wintering well. A few tons of hay 
have been sold for $6 to 7 pei ton, deliv- 
ered. Good straw brings only 2 to 3 per ton. 
No hay buyers have been in this section as 

et. It has been estimated by farmers of good 
udgment that in the vicinity of Portville 
there are 300 carloads for sale. A few farmers 
have hired their help for the coming season at 
from 15 to 17 per month and board. Eggs are 
very plentiful for this time of year, bringing 
only 15c per doz. These who kept their ap- 
ples for higher prices in the spring have lost 
on them, for in spite of care they have rotted 
fully 75 %. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, Feb 21—William 
Potter is building a $7000 duck house on the 
farm of ex-Gov Flower at Burrs Mills. 
The house will contain a pond which wiil be 
heated by a system of underground steam 

ipes. The old Matt house at Watertown has 

een bought by a beet sugar manufacturing 
company and will be refitted for that purpose. 
The capital stock will be $400,000 and enough 
will be paid in to put the plant in operation. 
It will employ about 200 hands. From _ 3000 
to 5000 acres of beets will be contracted for 
this spring. The large two-story house on 
the farm of W. Moxon was burned recently. 
It was insured in the Patrons’ fire relief asso- 
ciation. Martin P. Wail will have his new 
sawmiil ready for spring sawing. Bradley 
Halsted bought six cows from W. Glasir for 
30 per head. 


The Binghamton Sugar Factory—The stock 
company in Binghamton formed to operate a 
beet sugar factory has decided to build about 
four miles east of the city in the town of 
Conklin, where there is good water and plenty 
of land for buildings. The machinery has 
been ordered and is expected to arrive from 
France soon. Two carloads of seed have been 
bought to be sold to the farmers at wholesale 
rates, the price not to exceed 12sec per lb. A 
special fertilizer will be furnished at $6 30. 
The canvassers that the company has sent out 
are meeting with good success in securing 
farmers to make contracts to raise beets. The 
company thinks it can pay $5 per ton if the 
appropriation from the state is secured. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Patchogue, Suffolk Co, Feb 22—The ice har- 
vest in this locality bas been poor and but 
half the usual guantity has been gathered. 
Plans are nearly perfected for the establish- 
ment of an artificial plant here with a daily 
capacity of 15 tons. Itis claimed that $1 per 
ton will cover the cost of manufacture. Hay 
and straw are plentiful at 14 to 15 per ton for 
best. Very few potatoes are in farmers’ 
hands but are keeping well and are held at 
$1. Fresh cows are scarce and in demand at 
45 to 55. Farmers are improving the mild 
weather in hauling manure, and spreading on 

ass lands and fields to be cultivated. The 

ay cropis an important one here and gen- 
erally can be sold at good prices. Last year’s 
crop was heavy and those who boughtin the 
field did well. Joseph Jerome bought three 
acres at 31, which he sold baled for over 80. 
Salt hay is much used for bedding and some 
are using shavings. The trolley road from 
here to Port Jefferson is expected to be in op- 
eration in six months. Work will commence 
with the opening of spring. This will give 
employment to many men and be a great con- 
venience,not only to the towns connected, but 
also to the farmers along the line. 

Woodbury, Queens Co, Feb 22—Farmers 
have begun work and much manure is being 
bought and hauled on the farms. With the aid 
of experiment stations, farmers’ institutes, etc, 
work shouid be more scientifically done. It 
is expected that there will be 90 miles of ma- 
cadam roads in this county. Work will begin 
on the road leading to Hicksville, June 1. It 
is proposed to use native stone which can be 
procured of the adjoining farms at small cost. 
Contractors do their own hauling. Several 


families of Italians have borght some of the 
run-down farms and built new houses, 
are clearing. up the ground and setting 











them out in fruit, especially in grapes. Farm 
roducts remain unchanged. Milch cows are 
n good demand. Stock is looking well. But- 
ter and eggs are lower. Contractors are offer- 
ing $1.50 for pickles and not willing to set any 
price on cabbage. Farmers are not anxious to 
contract. 

Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, Feb 22—Roads 
are in a bad state and but little hauling can 
be done. The season’s supply of wood is be- 
ing cut. Many took advantage of the recent 
snow and hauled their barnyard manure to 
the fields on sleds. Wheat is wintering well, 
and buried cabbages are keeping fairly well 
so far. Good cows are somewhat scarce and 
high. Potatoes are going slowly at 75c. Plans 
are being laid for the coming season’s work. 
Many have already bought their fertilizers 
through the Riverhead town agricultural club. 
A larger amount will undoubtedly be used this 
season than last. More potatoes will be plant- 
ed this year than last. Those who have hay 
for sale are having it pressed. The price 
ranges from $9 to 12 per ton. Good long rye 
= is scarce and brings 9.56 in local mar- 

ets. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co 0o—Farmers have little todo now 
but ship their produce of the past year, and 
one and all are taking advantage of better 
prices than have been the rule for some time 
to put we on the market they have 
for sale. Most of the grain, as well as live 
stock, is shipped out of the county to eastern 
markets, where far better prices are received. 
Both beef cattle and hogs are bringing fair 
prices, and wheat is now bringing 90c. Prep- 
arations are being made by a large number of 
Center county farmers to go into the fruit 
raising business next season. Arrangements 
have already been made forthe planting of 
several thousand acres of mountain land in 
peach and apple trees, and the prospects are 
that before many years this locality will be 
one of the greatest fruit producing sections in 
the state. The soil is naturally adapted to 
fruit raising, the only drawback being the 
late spring frosts. However, these are not 
so severe on the mountain lands. 


For a Beet Sugar Factory—There is now lit- 
tle doubt but that Pennsylvania will havea 
beet sugar factory before the close of this year. 
Recently a number of meetings have been 
held at Carlisle, in Cumberland county, in 
the interest of the movement, and at the last 
meeting a company was formed with the fol- 
lowing officers: Samuel T. Long president, 
and J. C. Williams secretary. During the 
progress of the meeting a score or more farm- 
ers signed an agreement to raise a certain 
“number of acres of beets every year forf{ a cer- 
tain length of time. Frank C. Bosler has 
agreed to furnish seed free to several hun- 
dred farmers for experimental purposes. Bos- 
ler himself will plant one-eighth of the entire 
acreage required to give the necessary yield 
for the proposed factory, which it is estimat- 
ed will cost close to half a million dollars. 








DELAWARE. 


A Good Institute—At the farmers’ institute 


held at Millwood, J. J. Rosa gave a very in- 
teresting talk on sweet potato growing. He 
claims that if farmers will go into the busi- 
ness largely and produce a uniform product 
they will gain a reputation and be able to se- 
cure prices equal to those now commanded by 
the potato growers of New Jersey. Hon J. S. 
Willis, ex-congressman, talked on strawber- 
ries,and a practical paper on pea culture was 
read. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst, Feb 16—Live stock is wintering 
well as a general thing. As much of the hay 
crop was housed in damaged condition more 
grain has to be used to keep up the flow of 
milk. The butter product of the creameries 
is keeping well up to the average winter’s sup- 
ply Prices have not advanced. Farmers 

avé come to the practice of making winter 
dairying the special feature of their work. 
Good milch cows are higher than for two 
years past. The demand is better than the 
supply at $45 to 50. 


Achfiild, Feb 16—Farmers have filled ice- 


houses with a fine crop. Ned Guilford has 
oeogns the place formerly owned by the late 


Fred Guilford. Truman Bowman and family, 
who have been livin on the place, will 
move to the home of Arthur Williams. Mrs 


Sarah Collins, wno for several years has 
been housekeeper for tne ‘ate Levi Gardner, 
has returned to her own home. 


Lyman Good- 
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win, who has been in feeble health for some 
time,is now quite sericusly ill. Robes; Howes 
has gone to Hawley to assist in earing for his 
wife’s father, S. A. Clark, who is 11). 


South Byfield, Feb 16—A very successful and 
entertaining meeting was held by the farmers’ 
club last week. The club is compused of 
some of the must intelligent citizens. New- 
bury is justly proud of her farmers’ club. A 
large amount of hay has been moved since 
the sleighing, mostly for use by the owners, 


although a few sales have been made. Ow- 

ing to the great depth of th snow but little 

work has been done in the woods. 
— Se 

\ Additional Milk Notes. 


Excitement is red hot throughout the terri- 
tory that ships milk to Greater New York. 
In lots of places,farmers met to organize their 
local sections last Saturday. They couldn’t 
wait until this week Saturday. That’s all 


rigbt. Let every producer whose milk goes 
directly or indirectly to Greater New York 
see that his local section is perfected this 


week Saturday, rain or shine, at 10am. If 
in any place, there are unavoidable delays, 
see that the Jocal section is organized by next 
Wednesday at latest, so as to he represented 
by two delegates at the formation of its route 
union next week Saturday, March 5. 


Organization is making steady growth in 
this section and I think there is a good out- 
look for success. We have two branches and 
are agitating the organization of four more, 
there being much encouragement. Our rail 
ronte would be onthe D& H, to Bingham- 
ton, and thenthe D, L & W. Farmers feel as 
though something must be done but are slow 
to act. Wefeel that in American Agricul- 
turist we have a friend and ask that you will 
keep up the agitation until something effect- 
ive is accomplished. Ifthere is any class in 
need of some one to urge their cause, it is 
farmers. Please keep before them the impor- 
tance of organizing.—[C. L. Jones, Pres Har- 
pursville milk ass’n, Broome Co, N Y. 

I organized the producers of this place a 
year ago when I saw a notice of the movement 
in American Agriculturist. Thisis the Sus- 
quehanna division of the Erie railroad, which 
is 140 miles long, and ships large auautities of 
milk to New York. When the matter of or- 
ganizing the local sections came up at the 
New York meeting, Mr Martin remarked that 
the old organization will attend to that. If 
he will send a competent man to organize the 
territory between Susquehanna and Hornells- 
ville on both the Erie and Lackawanna, as 
they are near each other, I see no reason 
why the business cannot be commenced the 
coming spring. As the Erie road is entitled 
to three branches I would suggest that the 
Erie, Delaware and Susquehanna divisions 
each constitute a branch and hold its sessions 
at Tuxedo, Callicoon and Waverly,as suitable 
points.—[ Producer, Tioga Co, N Y. 

Our local union is much encouraged. We 
have 27 in it, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to solicit for more members. We have 
one jocal union here and at our next meeting 
will appoint some one tuo organize more unions 
along the branch L V R R, between Tunkhan- 
nock and Montrose. Ii think some good stir- 
ring men should be appointed to organize 
along the main line of the L V,as there seems 
to be a large field for work. Regarding 
branch unions, I think we should have one as 
soon as we can get a few more local unions, 
and I should suggest Tunkhannock as the 

roper place for it.—[E. C. Nieveil, Susque- 
| oe Co, Pa. 





The Buffalo Live Stock Market. 
Receipts of cattle Monday of this week 


were 150 cars; market rather slow and in the 
main unsatisfactory. General run of butcher 
steers $4 15@4 50, shipping 4 40@4 70, tops 
5 35. Cows and heifers 3 25@3 90, stockers 
and feeders 3 25@4 25. Hogs active and all 
grades higher Monday when 130 double 
decks arrived. Sales largely at 4 30@4 35. 


Sheep receipts 60 cars; market slow. Butcher 
weights 4 35@4 65, yearlings 5@5 25, choice 


lambs 5 50@5 75. 





Holstein-Friesian Ass’n to Meet—The 13th 
annual meeting of the Holstein-Friesian asso- 
ciation will be held at the Iroquois hotel. Buf- 
falo, N Y, March 16. Officers will be elected 
and the following propositions will be vuted 
on: To amend the article of the by-laws re- 
ducing fee for registry to members on bulls, 
for one year, to $1, and double for non-mem- 
bers; to reduce for one year tae fees for regis- 
try of heifers to 50c to members and $1 to non- 
members; to reduce for one year the fee for 
transfers to 10c. To appropriate money and 
authorize the board of officers to offer to award 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





~ 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


| hes VINELESS SWEET POTATO—The leader in productive- 
ness, ease of cultivation, fine table and keeping qualities. 
per 1,000. 





All leading varieties, Seed, $1 per bu. Plants, $1 


T. K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 


PUY YOUR GLEN MARY STRAWBERRY plants from the 

originator; also Collies, Beagles, Terriers, Spaniels and Bel- 

gian Hues. GLEN MARY STOCK FARM, W. Howard Ingram, 
West Chester, Pa. 








NARMEN NO. 3 POTATOES for sale. Pure seed. medium size, 
white, smooth, round to oblong. big yielder. 4 bu. or more, 85 
cents per bu., F. O. B. cars. C.J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N. Y. 





\MITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y.. grows seed — 
KO toes. Leading seedsman catalogue circular saves dollars, 
buying, experimenting. Write to-day. 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS—Reliable Vaneties, such as Lovett’s 
tO. Warfield, Crescent. and Michel’s Early, send tor prices. F. 
RHODES, Central Park. L. I 





Gate POTATOES—Thoroughbreds. Sir Walter Raleigh, Bovee 
WC and others. Lincoln Oats, Hungarian Millet. Prices free. 
J. W, HARTMAN, Sligo, Pa. 





( RANGE QUINCE _ BUSHES—Extra heavy rooted and 
branched, first quality. 2cents per foot. J. W. COLBURN, 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 





OR SALE—15 hundred Ornamental Trees, called Catalpa, from 
6to8feethigh. A bargain. PERRY HOLDEN, Union City, 
ae 





yo SALE—Berry plants, $1.50 per thousand. Liberal discounts. 
H. L. SQUIRES, Flanders, N. Y 





EDIGREE Strawberry 


‘ lants, $1.25 per 1000 and up. Wa. 
PERRY, Coolspring, e. 


elawar 





C’'TRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 varieties. Price list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 





RTICHOKES—(White French). Very fine, for sale. W.R. 
WALTON, Augusta, Ga. 


LADIOLI BULBS—Cheap. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


OMESTEAD POULTRY YARDS, Port Chester, New York 

WM.8, CRAFT, Prop., offers eggs from following named 
varieties of fowls for hatching season of 1898 at uniform price of 
one dollar per 15. B. P, Rocks, L. Brahmas, R, C, Black Minor- 
cas, W. Wyandottes, Langshans, 8, C. W. Leghornsand Rhode 
Island Reds. No circulars; satisfaction guaranteed. 





Address NORMAN COLE, 








ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Bred exclusively for fifteen 

_ years. Fresh blood every year. Four breeding pens. Eggs for 

getting. safely packed, $1 perthirteen, A. B. COOI., Petersburg, 
irginia. 





GG» from thoroughbred. high-grade. Single-Comb Brown and 
4 Rose-Comb White Leghorns. Remarkable layers, 26 for $L 
E. JONES, Hartland, Vermont, 





(9) VARIETIES of thoroughbred poultry and eggs for sale. 
20 4c. for illustrated catalogue. WESTFIELD POULTRY 
CO., Morwood, Pa. 





6 EGGS, $3: 15. $1. Nine varieties. Circular free. TIOUGH- 
NIOGA POULTRY FARM, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 


EKIN DUCK EGGS, $2 for ll. CLEVELAND POULTRY 
CO., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Kk Qnniks and the Northwestern Territory will require Mil- 
A. lions of pounds of Bacon during the next vear. Cheshires 
are a Bacon Hog. All ages for sale.y,.W. E. MANDEVILLE, 
Brookton, Tompkins Co., N. ¥. 











‘OR SALE—Pure-bred Jersey calves from $10 up, according 
to age. Address T. 8S. THOMPSON, Wild-Wood Farms, 
Thom psontown, Pa. 





y= SALE—Two Choice Berkshire Sows; will farrow April, '98, 
$20 and $25. Pedigrees furnished C. C. ABBE, Newark, N. Y. 





HESTER, SWINE, Collie Pups, Poultry, Pigeons, Circulars, 
PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


HELP WANTED. 


WW 45TED—an intelligent practical farmer, on a gentleman’. 

farm as a working — Mus an economical manager 
and thoroughly capable in handling men and familiar with all 
branches ot farming work. Would prefer man of about middle 
age. married, without famly. Would make satisfactory compen- 
sation to the right man. Reply by letter, —s copies of refer- 
om, < other information, toX. Y.Z., Box I, Station D., New 

ork City. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


V ANTED—By women, each with an infant or young child. 

situations at general housework in the country within 200 
miiesof New York City. Small wages expected. Apply State 
nae dy = Aid Association, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 





ITUATION WANTED—Canr do anything on farm, also tobacco, 
not afraid of work. HARKY ANGEL, Webster, Mass. 


Secured a 
Good Place. 


I advertised in the Farmers’ Exchange column of The 
Agriculturist for a place ona dairy farm and succeeded 
ih getting a good situation. 











duplicate premiums, where won by animals 
recorded in this herd-book, in public compe- 
titions for yields of milk or butter or _ both, 
and for quality of butter, at such exhibitions 
as the board of officers may select; and to au- 
thorize special prizes at fairs where no com- 
petitive tests are held, or to establish compet- 
itive tests under such conditions as they may 
deem best. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO 


—W heai— —Corn— -—Oats—~ 
Cash or spot 1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 
Chicago. 1.05 -T614 .2954 23 264%, 16 
New York, 1.08 St 365%, 29%, 32 2134 
Boston, _ 38 ol 344g 27 
Toledo. 994g 89% 31 22% 8 18 
St Louis. 1.00 861, .285, .20% .26 17 
Minneapolis, .99%%4 74 26 ly 25 
8 Francisco, *1.50 *%1.4749*1.12 92%, g*1.2244*1 a 
Lonaon. 1.18 9214 ris 3514 -- 


*Pcental. Other suheen Pp ng 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 1.07% 31, 26% 
July, 921, 325, pies 


K OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
This week, Last week One y’r ago 


PUBLIC STOC 


Wheat, bu, 35,433,000 35.634.000 45,215.000 
Corn, by 907. 000 38,572.000 26.413.000 
Oats. 3,342,000 14.012.000 13,565.000 


At Chicago, some phenomenally high prices 
have been scored in the wheat market within 
the last week, trade being nervous and great- 
ly unsettled. It is now generally conceded 
that in all probability the bull clique which 
was so promipently and snuecessfully identi- 
fied with the market in Dec, and for ‘that mat- 
ter through Jan and Feb, will continue an ac- 
tive factor until May at least. Without any 
particularly new reason the ‘‘shorts’’ have 
Coonme very nervous and the covering ot 
only moderate lines resulted in a sharp ad- 
vance until May was forced up well above 
$1 04 P bu, Feb or cash wheat at one time 
being nominally 1 06@108. The leading 
operator on the bull side has thns been able 
to readily move prices up and down. A satis- 
factory feature is the continuance of the high 
level of prices for every bushel of cash wheat 
the farmer has to offer. It is reported that 
1,500,000 bu of concentrated holdings has heen 
started east by the railroads at phenomenally 
low rates of treight, destined for export ac- 
count. This apparently successful ‘‘ merchan- 
dising’’ of the clique holdings is considered a 
decidedly bullish factor. 

So far as world-wide news affecting wheat 
values is concerned little novelty is apparent. 
Rather trying weather in the winter wheat 
fields causes sowe nervousness on the part of 
shorts; receipts at primary pvints in the 
northwest are liberal, farmers’ delivenes be- 
ing stimulated by the high quotations; ex- 
ports of wheat and flour are encouraging. 
Foreign operators are conservative, yet Eu- 
rope seems to require a big lot of wheat and 
flour. Nothing startling has been developed 
in crop conditions abroad. 

Corn has displayed more animation the 
last week than for months. Prices have hard- 
ened somewhat, with an enormous business 
recorded in both cash and futures. Ocean 
freights are favorable to a_ liberal export 
movement. The buoyancy in wheat has its 
effect, and many operators are apparently at- 
tracted toward the buying side because they 
believe corn intrinsically cheap. May ad- 
vanced 3ijc ® bu before there was a reac tion, 
July 328c, and the cash market around 30c 
for No2in store. January exports.of corn 
were 18,000,000 bu, compared with 16,320,000 
bu one year ago; the greatest monthly ex- 
ports of corn on record were in March, ’97, 
25,350,000 bu. 

The oats market has shared the general up- 
turn,with recent sales at better than anything 


hitherto reached this winter, May selling 
around 264@274¢ ® bu. and cash No 2 mixed 
27c. Foreigners are fair buyers and there is 


a good home consumptive demand. 

Rye gained lhc, selling up to 49kc P bu for 
No 2in store with May relatively stronger, 
tonching 52c. Cash offerings searce, receipts 
light and trade giving more attention to the 
quiet but liberal buying on the part of for- 
eigners. 

The cheaper grades of barley suitable for 
mixing with oats have advanced 3@5c P bu, 
malting qualities 1@2c. The past week has 
been one of the most active since the crop was 
harvested, with a reatiy outlet for all offer- 
ings, particularly the lower grades. In addi- 
tion to the home demand, there is a reported 
liberal inquiry on export account. Low 
grade barley 30@34c, good to chuice 35@40c. 

With the approach of spring rather more 
interest is shown in grass seeds, yet actual 
transactions are only moderate in the aggre- 
gate. Timothy seed firm on the basis of $2 90 
P ctl for March prime, clover 5@5 10 P ctl, 
other descriptions inactive. 

At New York, wheat has been quotable 
around the highest prices of the year, infin- 
enced py the congestion in the west and the 
further liberal demand on foreign account. 
No 2 red winter wheat in New York elevators 
$1 06@1 08 P bu, May well above the dollar 





THE LATEST MARAETS 


point, and strength extending into new crop 
deliveries. Corn has hardened materially, 
with No2 in store 36{@37e ®P bu; exports 
fair. No 2 mixed oats 32@32hc, state rye 55% 
on track, barley quiet but steady. Clover seed 
450@525 # etl for common to fair, and 5 50@6 
for good to faney 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





—Cattie— —Hogs—. —Sheer— 

1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 
Chicago, ® 100 hs, $540 $550 $415 $3 65 $475 $425 
New York. 550 525 450 410 475 4 25 
Buffaio 640 515 425 380 500 430 
Kansas City, 525 500 405 345 450 390 
Pitisbures. 510 510 425 375 480 420 


At Chicago, cattle receipts are composed 
largely of western offerings,many of these im- 
perfect in condition. The market is without 
important change; relatively more firmness in 
choice grades salable at $5 and better, than in 
the cheaper classes. Fair demand prevails 
for stock cattle, but prices are high and it is 
not the time of year to expect particular activ- 
ity. Quotations are continued as follows 
Fey export steers, $5 250540 Poor to fcy bulis. $2 2@4 10 


Good to cn, lit Janners. 2 00@3 00 
@1450 Ths, 4350500 Feeders. 3 75@4 60 
Com to fair. 1150 Srockers. 400 To 
@ism ths, 3 50@4 25 850 Tbs, 3 25@3 85 
Cn to fey cows anc Carves. 300 ys up, 2754@3 25 
neifers 4007437 Caives. vea. 45047 00 
Fair to good cows, 273@3 85 Milch cows, ea, 30@45 


The best prices of the winter have heen paid 
for hogs, with sales above 4c, a good many 
going at $4 10@4 15. The strength comes in 
large part from the higher provision market; 
receipts at western packing points are liberal 
but not unusual. 

Under a good demand sheep continue ac- 
tive, althongh some weakness has prevailed 


in lambs, owing to excessive offerings. Prices 
in many instances have receded a trifle. 
Good muttons sold largely at $4@4 50, choice 
to extra, including yearlings, 4 60@5, lambs 
47 fe 5@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market steady, with 
good demand for desirable offerings. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 40 cars. Quota- 


tions: 


Extra. 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $490@500 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@4 00 


Good, 1200 to 1800 lbs, 4 60@475 Poort good fat cows, 2 (5 60 
Fair, 4 to 110 Tbs, 3 74 30 Heifers, 700 to 110° Ibs, 3 00@4 40 
Bologna cows, p hd, 8 (1x15 00 


Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 60.a3 90 
Rough, half-fat, 3 50q@4 4 F"’sh cows & springr’s 20 (Xx@48 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@425 Veal calves. 5 00@7 00 

Hogs selling freely a about recent prices. 
Receipts Monday 35 double decks. Prime 
medium $4 25, heavy yorkers 4 40@4 35, light 
do 4 20@4 25, pigs 390@4 15, heavy droves 
4 20@4 30. Sheep receipts 14 cars; market 
strong at 4 80@4 90 for prime with good mix- 
ed droves 4 65@4 75; lambs slow at 4 50@5 80. 
Western sheep 4 30a@4 75. 

At New York, cattle quiet and the less de- 
sirable grades rather slow,market without im- 
portant change. Good to choice native steers 
$4 35@5 35, stags and oxen 2 75@4 50, bulls 
275@4, dry cows 2 25@3 50. Choice veal 
calves in good demand at 6@8, common lots 
450@5 50. Hogs active and higher at 
4 40@4 60. Sheep quiet and steady with unde- 
sirable grades slow and weak; choice lambs 
in good demand. Fair to extra butcher sheep 
3 75@5, including yearlings; lambs 5 50@6 25. 

At Boston, milch cows $20@35 ® head for 
poor to fair, and 40@60 for extra to fancy. 
Two-year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 
20a 3. 

The Sharp Advance in Provisions— All class- 
es of hog product have shown material gains 
the last few days and compared with midwin- 
ter prices are materially uigher. From the low 
puint mess pork moved up more than $2 P 
bb}. lard almost ; fe B lb, and short-rib sides 1c 
P lb. The trade is somewhat unsettled and 
operators cautious in view of the long period 
of depressed values which has been the rule 
for many months. The excellent demand for 
pork product on foreign accuunt is clearly 
making its impress upon prices and packers 
are steady buyers of the moderately liberal 
run of hogs. 


A New Deal in Horse Export Trade—A Ber- 
lin firm of horse dealers has inaugurated a bi- 
monthly auction sale of Ainerican horses. At 
the first sale. which was held abont the mid- 
dle of Jan, 108 were sold. Prices received for 
work horses were considered low, ranging at 
$165@215 P head; carriage horses sold in 
pairs at an average of 425; saddle horses 
brought an average of about 300 each. ‘The 
latter, as well as the carriage horses, were 
from the Kentucky blue grass region. 

The Horse Market. 

smaller receipts following the 
have exerted a steadying 
lower than in 
eastern and 








At Chicago, 
decline in prices 
effect. Heavy horses are still 


Jan, but the demand on local, 








. 


export account, so far as choice animals are 
concerned, is encouraging. Prices are revised 
as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $50@175 
1150 to 1400-1b enunks, 40q@ 90 
850 to 1150-1 b chunks, 30@ 40 


225@450 
50@275 
65 @190 
30.@ 65 


Carriage teams, 
Drivers, 

Saddle horses, 
Ordinary drivers, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butrer Market 

At New York, there is a slightly improved 
feeling for fancy creamery, uuder the in- 
tluence of lighter receipts. Demand is not 
large, but with less goods arriving holders 
have had a chance to clean up more closely. 
Grades next under choice are about steady, 
but inferior sorts drag. Quotations as fol- 





lows: Elgin and other western creamery ex- 
tras 20c P th, western firsts 18@19c, seconds 
16@1l7c, N Y emy 19¢, N Y dairy half-firkin 


tubs. extra 16}@17c, Welsh tubs 164@17c, west- 
ern factory extras 134§@14c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy grades 


in short supply and steady. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy extra 20@20sc #® Ib, 
firsts 18@19c, seconds 17c, imt cmy 16ce, ladles 


14@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 21c P ib, prints 22c, dairy 10@11¢.— 
At Cleveland, Elgin cmy extra 20@2I1c, firsts 
18@19c, Ohio and western 16@17c, fey dairy 
13@14c.—At Cincinnati, market slow. Fey 
Elgin cmy 2lc, Ohio 16@18c, gathered cream 
13@1l4e, dairy 10c. 

At Boston, receipts continue light with 
choice grades sold up closely at steady prices. 
Quotations are as follows: Extra emy Vt 
and N H asst sizes 2ljc P tb, northern N Y 
asst sizes 2ic, large tubs 2lc, western 20@2ic, 
northern cmy firsts 19@20c, eastern 18@20c, 
western firsts 19c, extra Vt dairy 18c, N Y 
l7e, N Y and Vt firsts 1l6c, western 14@1l6c, 
Western imt cmy 15@15}c, ladles 14c. Prints 
and boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Markei. 

At New York, home demand is moderately 
active aad prices continue steady to firm. 
Export trade is now light and mostly confined 
to cheaper grades. Quotations: N Y full 
cream large fey 8ic P th,ch 8@6ic, fair to 
good 73@7z¢, common 64@7c, small fey colored 
8{EVc, white 8f@Vc. Light skims 6@6}c 
part skims 5}@6c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fine cheese 
slow at steady prices. N Y full cream fey 
949}c P lb, fair to good 7@S}c, Swiss 123@13c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady... N Y 
full cream cheddars lle P lb, Obio flats 10e, 
limburger 13c, imt Swiss 15¢c.—At Cleveland, 
N Y full cream 10@11c, Ohio 9@94c, limburger 
11@12c.—At Cincinnati, steady, Chio tat 
84@9c, family favorite 9c, twins 10@10s¢e, 
Young America 104c. 

At Boston, a fuil supply, hght demand and 
prices barely steady. Quotations: N Y small 
extra 9@9%c P ib, large 9@9te, firsts 8@84e,sec- 
onds 6@7c, Vt small extra 9c, firsts 8@8ke, 
seconds 6@7c, extra sage 84@llc, part skims 
4@5c, western twins 8@9c, Ohio flats 74@8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—<At Buffalo, fcy white pota- 





toes 75@78c P bu, red T3@75c, yellow onions 
85@We, cabbage $1@2 50 P 100, spinach 1 50 


@175 2 bbl, carrots 1 50@1 75, Hubbard 
———- 1@1 50 P 100, fey western apples 3@4 
# bbl, Spy 3 25@3 75, Baldwins 3@3 50. 
Strictly fresh eggs 15@154c P dz, southern 14 
@144c, turkeys 11@12¢ P th l w, 12@14c d w, 
chickens 84@9e lw, 9@10c d w. ducks 9@10c 
d w, geese 8@9c. Ch baled timothy hay 9@ 
9 50. * ton, No 1 8 50@9, clover 5@6, rye 
straw 4 50@5 50, oat 4@4 50. 
= At Syracuse, potatues 60@70c P bu, onions 
50@60e, turnips 20@30c, cabbage $2@3 ¥P 100, 
heets 20@25c P bu, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 
30@35c, pumpkins 5@6c ea, Baldwin apples 
2 50@3 ® bbl, Northern Spy 2 75@3 25. Chick- 
ens 8210c P lb i w,10@12e¢ d w,turkeys 10@12c¢ 
l w, 14@15c d w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 10@12¢ d w, 
_—_ eggs 19@20c P dz, cold storage 15@16c. 
Corn 34e ® bu, oats 25@30c, bran 12 P ton, 
middlings 14, cottonseed meal 20, timothy hay 
8@11, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch tim- 
othy hay $12 P ton, No 111, No 2 8 50@9, 
mixed 8 50, straight rye straw 9, tangled 
7@7 50, wheat and oat 6@6 50, bran 
15 50216 25. Nearby fresh eggs l6c ® dz, 
southern 15¢c.f»wls 84@9c P lb 1 w, 9@9ke dl w, 
turkeys 9@1l1e 1 w, 123@13c d w.ducks 9@10c | 
w. Baldwin apples 3 50@4 ¥ bbi, Greenings 
3 25@3 75, Spys 2 75@3 50, Ben Davis 3@3 75, 

















Cape Cod cranberries 8@9 50, ch white pota- 
toes 78@82c P bu, Globe onions 90@95c, Dan- 
vers 85@88c, cabbage 2 50@2 75 P 100, squash 
2@2 25 #? cra, lettuce 2@5 P bbl. 


GENERAL [IARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignegs 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 
At New York, market quiet at former 
tices. Fey red $4@4 50 ® bbl, King 344, 


en Davis 2 50@4 50, Spy 2 56@3 50, Baldwin 
2 50@3 50, Greening 3@5, common to fair 
1 5U@2. 

At Boston, arrivals are lighter, trade quiet 
and market steady. Kings $3@4 P bbl, Ben 
Davis extra 3 75, common to good 2 75@3 25, 
ch Baldwins 3 75@4, fair to good 3@3 50, ch 
Greenings 3 25@3 75, common to good 2 75@ 
3 25, western mixed varieties 2 50@3. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices are again higher, un- 
der active buying. Ch marrow $140 P bu, 
fair to good 1 15@1 35, ch medium 1 124@1 15, 
white kidney 1 50, red 1 60@1 674, yellow eye 
1 30, Cal lima 1 40, ’97 green peas 75@95e P 
bu, turtle soup or Black Spanish beans 1 55 
@1 60. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, apples in light supply and 
fairly active. Fey evap’d apples 9@94c P th, 
prime 8}@8fc, sun-dried sliced 3@44c, chop- 

ed 3@4c, cores and skins 2}@2fc, cherries 13 
@l4c P th, blackberries 4@44c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 11@12c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, light receipts cause trmer 
prices. Fey selected nearby 15}c P dz, N Y 
and Pa country marks 15c, western ch 15c, 
southern 144@14jc. 

At Boston, receipts are irregular in quan- 
tity and prices fluctuate accordingly. Near- 
by and Cape fcy 19¢c ® dz, ch fresh eastern 
164@17c, fair to good 16c, Vt and N H ch 
fresh 164@17c, Mich and Ind selected 164@17c, 
western fresh 164c, southern l6c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries held firmly, 
oranges selling at full prices. Cape Cod cran- 
berries $7@9 50 ® bbl, N J 7@8, Catawba 
grapes 8@12c P bskt, strawberries 25@50c P 
qt, Indian River oranges 4@6 ¥ bx, other Fla 


3@5 50, grape fruit5@7 # bx, Cal navel 
oranges 2 75@3 50 # bx, seedlings 2@2 50, 
tangerines 4 25@4 75, Fla russet oranges 


3 50@4. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, moving steadily at full 
prices. Western spring bran 75@774c P 100 
tbs, winter 75@80c, middlings 774@80c, lin- 
seed oilmeal $24 50@25 P ton, rye feed 60@ 
624c P 100 ths, screenings 35@80c, brewers’ 
meal and grits 85@90c, coarse corn meal 70@ 
73c, prime cottonseed meal, delivered at New 
York rate points 21 10 P ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are moderate and 
trade slow. Prime hay Tic ® 100 lbs, Nol 
70c, No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 
45@50c, clover 40@45c. salt hay 40@45c, long 
rye straw 45@50c, other grades 30@40c. 

At Boston, market quiet ‘without material 
change. Prime hay, large bales $13 50@14 50 
® ton, small 13, No1 11@12, Nw» 2 10@11, No 
8 8 50@9 50, clover mixed 8@10, clover 7, 
prime rye straw 9@10, tangled rye 8@8 50, oat 
straw 7. 

Honey and Beeswax. 

At New York, supplies continue liberal and 
the market drags. White clover comb 8@11l%c 
# th, dark 6@7c, white extracted 5@54c, dark 
4@44c, Cal comb 9@10c. Beeswax firm at 26@ 
2ic P bb. 

Onions. 

At New York, a slower trade, ba pe barely 
steady. Orange Co red $2@2 50 P bag;yellow 
2@2 25, white 2@4 50, eastern white 3@7 P 
bbl, red 2@3, yellow 2@2 75, N Y and western 
red 2@240 ¥ bbl, yellow 2@2 25, white 
2 50@4 50, Havana 3@3 12 ® cra, Bermuda 3. 

At Boston, in liberal supply and moving 
slowly. Ch native yellow 9c@$1 ¥ bu, or 
250@3 ¥ large bbl, N Y state ch 225, common 
to good 1 75@2, Havana 3 35 ® cra, Spanish 


1@1 15. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, choice potatoes in light —. 
ply and fair demand. LI stock $2 25@2 75 

bl, N J 2@2 25 ® bbl, or 2@2 15 # sack, N Y 
and western 2 25@2 50 ¥ 180 lbs, or 2@2 37 ® 
sack, Bermuda, prime 6 50@7 50 ® bbl, sec- 











MARKETS 


THE LATEST 








onds 4@5, Belgian 2@2 25 ® 168-lb_ sack, 
Fla 3@7 # bbi, N J swaets 2 50@4 50 P bbl. 
Poultry. 

At New York, demand is fair and desirable 
sorts firmly held. Live poultry: Fowls 
84@9c ® lb, chickens 8c, roosters 54c, turkeys 
10@1lc, ducks 40@65c # pr, geese $1@1 62, 
pigeons 20@25c. Dressed poultry: Fey west- 
ern turkeys 10$@1l1lc, Phila broilers 18@23c, 
Phila chickens 10@14c, N J prime 10@ilc, N 
Y and Pa 9c, western 85@9c, N Y and Pa 
fowls 84@9c, western 8@9c, ducks 9@10c, geese 
8@9c, squabs 1 50@2 50. P dz. 

At Boston, supply is ample and market 
somewhat easier. Fresh killed: Northern 
and eastern chickeus, ch large 14@15c ¥P bb, 
common tv good 8@10c, extra towls 11@12c, 
common to good §@10c, ducks 8@10c, geese 
8@10c. Western dry packed, drawn and head- 
ed: Ch small turkeys 12@13c, fair to good 10 
@llc, ch chickens 10@lic, fowls 9@10c, 
ducks 7@10c, geese 7@8c. Western undrawn: 


Ch turkeys 114@124c, chickens 9@10c, fowls 
8@9c, roosters 6@64c, ducks 6@8c, tame pig- 
eons 75c@$1 P dz. Live poultry: Chickens 
9c, fowls 9c, roosters 6c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, demand is moderate, supply 
light and prices’ fairly steady. Brussels 
sprouts 7@14c P qt, beets 75c@$i YP  bbi, 


celery 35@50c P dz, cabbage 2@3 P 100, red 
cabbage 1@1 25 bbl, Fla tomatoes1@3 # 
carrier, pene 4@5 ¥ carrier, southern pars- 
ley 3@5 ® 100 bchs, marrow squash 1 25@1 50 
® bbl, Hubbard 1 50@1 75, parsnips 50@75c 
? bbl, turnips 50@85c, carrots 1@1 5U, spinach 
1 50@3 P bbl. Hothouse products: Cucum- 
bers 1@2 ® dz, cauliflower 1 75@2,mushrooms 
20@50c P tb, tomatoes 15@25c P tb, asparagus 
4@5 ¥ dz bchs, rhubarb 10c ? tb, lettuce 
75cG1 25 P dz, radishes 1@2 P 100 bchs. 
Wool. 

The market continues quiet. Quotations on 
the basis of the following at Boston, N Y and 
Philadelphia, with Chicago at the usual 
freight difference: Oand Pa XX and above 
30@31c, X 28@29c, No 1 31@32¢, fine unwashed 
20@21c, Ohio delaine 31@32c, Mich X and 
above 24@25c, No 130. Ky, Ind and Mo 
combing + blood 22@23c. Scoured basis, Texas 
fine spring 50@53c, medium 42@48c. 


smasaceallianiaiancons 

For an Ohio Sugar Beet Factory—Within 
the next week or two a meeting of business 
men and farmers will be held at Springfield, 
O, with a view of completing a beet sugar or- 
ganization. ‘‘The way to start the industry 
is to make the beginning at home,’’ writes 
Frank R. Packham, to a local paner. ‘‘The 
best Eres factory cannot run without 
beets. The farmer must solve this problem, 
and until he does, we must wait.’’ 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 





New Yor«k, feb 22—Operations in the hop 
marke. are of small volume, buyers: being very 
couservative in their views and not inclined 
to do much trading at any price. The strength 
of the situation lies in the fact of light hold- 
ings at all the principal hop markets of the 
world. Growers continue firm, as a rule, but 
a few are reported as ready to sell at prevail- 
ing prices. There is little news from the Pa- 
cific coast, as old bops are practically out of 
the way. Coast growers are now planning 
for the ’98 crop, present prospects pointing to 
an acreage about the same as last yea.. Pa- 


cific hops at London are quoted at 20@234c 
P Ib. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
Feb 16 Feb 15 Feb 21 
N Y state crop, ’97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime, 17 @I18 17 @18 17 18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
N Y state crop, % choice, 8 @9 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime, 644@ 7 64@7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacific crop, ’97 choice, 19 19 19 
Prime, 17 @18 17 18 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 16 13 16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, '96 choice, 8 9 8 9 8 @9 
Prime, 7 7% #7 4 %%@7% 
Low to medium, 5 6 5 6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 5 3 5 3 5 
German, ’97 crop, 32 32 32 ou 
« "96 crop, 20 25 20 20 


The domestic receipts and exports and ime 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 
compare: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 
Sept last 


end’g last 

Feb 15 year year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 2,436 1,217 105,962 80,356 
Exports to Europe, 2,127 1,022 73,937 40,297 
Imp’ts from Europe, 126 459 4,614 4,209 


East CoBLEsKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Feb 
19—The hop market in this section is quiet at 
present. A_ few sales are being made for ex- 
port, no call for other grades at this time, and 
prices nominal. Prices paid here during last 
week for ag hops l6c. The few produe- 
ers here who have not sold are inclined to 
sell at the prices now prevailing. The acreage 
in this county will not be materially changed 
during the coming season. Some yards are to 
be torn up and but few will be set. From the 
best information obtainable, there are not 
more than 1500 bales of ’97 unsold in produc. 
ers’ hands in this county. 





Award—The $5 bill offered for the best art- 
icle ou hop culture and the cost of growing 
hops has been awarded to Sylvanus Sooden 
way of St Lawrence Co, N Y. Articles were 
offered not only from New York state, but 
from the Pacific coast, Ohio and British Co- 
lumbia 








Belipse Corn Planter, 


AND FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER COMBINED. 


FOR ae. 
PLANTING 


Field or 
Ensilage Corn, 
Beans, Peas, 
or Beet Seeds 
in hills, 
drills or checks, 
To the Trade, 





The ONLY 
PLANTER 


That will 
accurately distribute 
all commercial 


SABChIPSE =Oss , fertilizers, 
pe 


-* Pe wet or dry, 

: : Witha 
<—-———— CERTAINTY. 

Enfield, N. H., Sept. 28, 1897. 


I, Horace B. Stanley of Enfield, Grafton County, N. H.,as proprietor 
of the ECLIPSE CORN PLANTER, recently made by the Eclipse Corn Planter 
Company of this town, have this day conveyed all of the Patents, Patterns and 
Good Will of said Corn Planter Company to 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL COMPANY, 


OF 


CHICOPEE 


FALLS, MASS. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


U S Battleship Maine Blown Up. 





The second class battleship Maine was blown 
up in Havana harbor the evening of Feb 15 
with a luss of two officers and over 250 men. 
The explosion took place at about 9.40, when 
most of the men had retired, and the cause is 
a mystery. Allreports tend to show that 


ry) 








there were two explosions in quick succes- 
sion, one evidently in the forward magazine. 
The whoie forward poition of the ship was 
blown to pieces and with it many of the mar- 
ines, while others were caught in the in rush- 
ing waters and drowned like rats in a trap. 
Capt Sigsbee and his officers were aft and 
thus escaped. They at once rushed on deck 
and gave such orders as could be obeyed. 
Capt Sigsbee was tne last man to leave the 
ship. The water was filled with dead and 
dying and boats from the Spanish warship 
Alpbouse XII, a Ward line steamer anchored 
near, and from the city were on the scene ina 
few minutes engaged in the rescue. The ex- 
plosion shook Havana and consternation pre- 
vailed there. Capt Sigsbee at once cabled the 
naval department at Washington and request- 
ed that judgment be suspended until a_ thor- 
ough investigation could determine the cause. 
The wounded were cared for at Havana until 
they could be taken to Key West. Every at- 
tention was given by Spanish authorities and 
profound sorrow was expressed by all Spanish 
officials. The dead taken from the wreck 
were buried in Havana. The authorities at 
Washington at once accepted the theory of ac- 
cident until it shonld be proved that it was 
the result of outside agencies. Associated 
Press dispatches to the effect that divers have 
discovered a hole in the Maine’s bottom that 
could only have been produced by a _ torpedo 
or mine underneath have done wuch to in- 
crease a growing feeling that the horror may 
have been the work of Spanish fanatics. The 
battleship is a total wreck. 

The Maine was launched in 1890 and was of 
6000 tons displacement. She was what is 
known as a second class battleship and was 
considered one of the best boats in our new 
navy. Her commander, Capt Charles D. 
Sigsbee, is a man of rare jndgment and pres- 
ence of mind and is a favorite with the naval 
department. The whole country mourus the 
loss of the brave sailors who met their death 
while protecting American interests and 
property. The government is prepared to 
take prompt action should it be required. 

- a — 


England and France Clash.—Affairs in West 
Africa, where England and France make con- 
ticting claims, have assumed a serious aspect 
and the situation is very grave. At the out- 
set France claimed the right to unite the 
Senegambian possessions with the Ivory coast 
and Dahomey and England claimed control 
of all the Niger posts accessible from the sea. 
Then France demanded an outlet to the mar- 
itime Niger and from Carnotville established 
coinmunications with Boussa on the middle 
Niger. She also established a line to Waga- 
duga, the most important town in Mossi, the 
richest portion of the Gold Coast hinterland. 
England claims treaty rights with Mossi. In 
1895 Boussa was gazetted as definitely subject 
to Great Britain and in 1897 it was occupied 
by a French force. France has maintained the 
policy of establishing herself wherever there 
is no effective occupation, and now England 
has adopted a like policy so that the disputed 
territory is dotted with French and English 
military posts affording constant dangers of 
actual hostile contact. Both governments 


have committed themselves so far inthe mat- 





OUR STORY OF THE 


ter that neither can withdraw gracefully. The 
matter is at a deadlock now with a warcioud 
hanging over it. 





Court of Inquiry at Work.—A court of in- 
quiry is investigating the Maine disaster in 
an effort to determine the cause. Spain’s re- 
quest that Spanish officials be allowed to co- 
operate in the investigation was courteousiy 
but firmly declined. Our government will await 
the result of the investigation and abide by 
the decision of the court. Divers are at work 
examining the inside and outside of the 
Maine. The court ot inquiry is composed of 
the following officers: Capt Sampson of the 
Iowa, judge advocate, formerly chief of the 
bureau of ordnance; Lieut-Commanider Pot- 
ter, executive officer of the New York; Lien- 
tenantr-Commander Marix, executive officer of 
the Verinont, formerly of the Maine; Capt 
Cliadwick of the New York, formerly chief of 
the bureau of equipment. 


Frances E. Willard Dead.—Miss Frances E. 


Willard, president of the world’s and nation- 
al Woman’s Christian Temperance union,died 
in New York, Feb 18. Her death removes 
one ofthe greatest reform workers in the 
world. She was born in Churchville, N Y, in 
1839. In 1859 she was graduated from North- 
western female college at Evanston, Il], and 
became a professor of science in 1862. In 
1866-67 she was principal of Genesee (N Y) 
Wesleyan seminary. Shortly after she became 
interested in temperance work and in 1888 
she was made president ofj the American 
branch of the international council of women 
and of the world’s Christian Temperance un- 
ion, which she had founded five years before. 





The Vizcaya Here.—The Spanish armored 
eruiser Vizcaya, which was ordered to pay 
American ports a friendly visit, a return com- 
pliment for the Maine’s visit to Havana, ar- 
rived at New York, Feb 19. She had not 
heard of the Maine disaster. Much anxiety in 
regard to this visit has been felt since the 
Maine disaster and extraordinary precautions 
bave been taken to insure her against harm 
from fanatics who, excited by the Maine 
affair, might te inclined to attempt some in- 
jury to the Spanish warship. The Vizcaya is 
one of the finest ships in the Spanish fleet,and 
is one of the best of her class afloat. Her 
guns have an effective range of 10 miles. She 
will probably visit Norfolk and other ports. 





Congressional Doings.—The senate passed 
the fortifications biil with an addition of 
$300,000 to the amount reported by the com- 
mittee, a tetal of $9,352,494. As reported from 
the house the bill carried $4,144 911. There is 
a prevailing sentiment in the upper house that 
appropriations for coast defense should be lib- 
eral.—--The senate passed a resolution offered 
by Mr Harris of Kansas, directing the attor- 
ney-generai to furnish the senate informa- 
tion as to the agreement reached by the gov- 
ernment with the reorganization committee of 
the Union Pacitic railroad company concern- 
ing the Kansas Pacific branch.——The house 
will consider the Loud bill relating to second 
class mail matter March 1-3.——An important 
step toward early action on the currency ques- 
tion has been taken by the republicans of the 
honse committee on banking. A committee of 
three, Mr McCleary, Mr Prince of Illinois 
and Mr Mitchell of New York, has been ap- 
pointed to frame a currency bill embodying 
the principles already discussed among the 
republican members. 





Foreign News.—Socialist agitations in south- 
ern Hungary have excited the peasants to 
rioting.——Steamer Medusa is reported lost at 
Cocos island in the Indian ocean.——Five 
hundred liberal students at Rome laid wreaths 
upon the monument to Giordano Bruno, the 
Italian philosopher, at the same time making 
speeches against the priesthood.——Lord Sal- 
isbury and his son, Rev Lord Wiliiam Gas- 
coyne-Cecil, had a narrow escape from death 
or serious injury while entering the gates of 
Hattlield last week. A gust of wind swung the 
heavy gates against the brougham, cutting it 
in two between the two men and the_ horses. 

A terrible explosion of fire dampina colliery 
at Hamm, Prussia, resulted in the killing of 
many men and severe injuries to many more. 
——The appointinent of Norway’s new cab- 
inet has been officially gazetted. 





Here and There.—The Franklin bank of St 
Louis was robbed of $1000 last week by a 
clever sneak thief.——It is said that another 
rich pocket has been discovered in the famous 
Blue Jay mine at Trinity Center, Cai.——Bish- 
op Quintard, the head of the Episcopalian 
diocese in Tennessee, died at Meridian, Ga, 
Feb 15.--—T he Lattimer trial at Wilkesbarre, 








NEWS 


Pa, drags along with little new evidence of 
importance.—— The report of the loss of the 
steamer Clara Nevada opposite Seward City 
in Berners bay, with all on board, has been 
contirmed by the steamer Islander, which ar- 
rived at Victoria, B C, last week.——A bill 
has been introduced in the Ohio legislature to 
compel the Associated Press to grant all Ohio 
papers the use of its service on payment of 
propertolls. The bill states that its present 
refusal to admit certain papers to its service 
constitutes iba trust.——The passenger and 
freight steamer Ericsson sank in the Delaware 
river last week. The 60 passenyers were taken 
off without accident.——Gold is flowing into 
Washington steadily and the reserve is now 
$166,162,065.——Mayor Graham of Lincoln, 
Neb, is accused of malfeasance, misdemeanors 
and bribery and an investigating committee 
has recommended that impeachment proceed- 
ings be begun at once. 





Dr Hunter’s Book on the Lungs. 





Progress of Medical Science. 


A little book published by Dr Robert Hunt- 
er, of 117 West 45th street, New York, yives all 
the latest discoveries and improvements in the 
theory and treatment of asthma, bronchitis, 
ecatarrh, and consumption, fully explaining 
their differences and their cure by medicated 
air inhalations. 

Dr Hunter was the father and founder of 
the local treatment of the lungs by antiseptic 
medicated air inhalations, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instruments ever employed for 
the cure of lung diseases, and the discoverer 
of the only germicide that cures consumption 
by destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in 
the lungs of the patient. His treatment con- 
sists of healing and cleansing balms, applied 
to the lungs three times a day by his inhaling 
instruments, the application of antiseptic oils 
to the chest, which surround the body witha 
zone of medicated air, and filling the chamber 
in which the patient sleeps with antiseptic va- 
pors, thus keeping up a curative action on the 
lungs day and night. 

No other treatmentin the world is so direct, 
common-sense, and successful. 

Mrs Milford Jones says: It gives me pleas- 
ure to give all the information I can concern- 
ing Dr Hunter and his treatment. 

I can truiy say that with God’s blessing I 
am a living witness of its power to cure. 

My disease was of nearly three years’ stand- 
ing; I had been treated by seven different 
doctors, all pronouncing my case very serious 
and some hopeless. I heard of Dr Hunter and 
called on him as my last hope. He stated my 
case very clearly, saying there was a cavity 
in my right lung, which to me looked very 
dark. He told me he could cure me if I had 
patience and would be faithful in the treat- 
ment, but that it would take a long time. 

I am now able to do my housework and 
work in the store. My friends can scarcely 
believe it possible for me to look anid be so 
well, for they had expected to bury me long 
ago. 

I firmly believe if you are ina curable con- 
dition at all,Dr Hunter can do it. I feel much 
interested in all sufferers of such a terrible 
disease. May God bless Dr Hunter’s treat- 
ment to your cure. 

Your unknown, but sympathetic, friend, 

Mrs MItrorp Jongs, Dover, Morris Co, N J. 

Dr Hunter’s book contains many similar 
letters frum prominent people who have been 
successfully treated. It will be sent free to 


American Agriculturist readers by address- 
ing him at 117 West 45th street, New York. 
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{BEET 


AND 


SUGAR 


for Farmers, Capitalists, Statesmen 


A New Book and Laborers, The whole Sugar 


Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional induce- 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar 
Factories, Sugar Lands, and allied industries, Paper cov- 
ers, Fifty cents, postpaid. ‘ 

Catalogue Free of thisand many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 4 
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BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Nature’s Cure for the 
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Kidncys and Bladder 


AND URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 
A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


In a recent issue our readers were informed of the discovery of the 
Kava-Kava Shrub, a new botanical product, of wonderful power in 
curing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists eall it, 

g@ Piper Methysticum,grows on the banks of the 

Ganges river, East India, and probably was used 
for centuries by the natives before its extraordi- 
nary properties became known to civilization 
through Christian missionaries. In this respect 
it resembles the discovery of quinine from the 
Peruvian bark, made known by the Indians to 
the early Jesuit missionaries in South America, 
and by them brought tocivilized man. We have 
previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the 
reat authority on these diseases in which he 
Rook escribes the sufferings of both Hindoos and 
Tak << nae white missionaries and soldiers on 2 low, 

HE Kava-KAvVA SHRU a i " 

(Piper Methysticum.) marshy ee and jungles on the Ganges 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon decaying vegetation 
render these low grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail the system. * * * The Blo omes deranged 
and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * * Life hangs in the balance. 
Then when all modern medical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanical growth relieves the 
Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in,” etc. 

The Kidneys may be called the strainers of the human system. 
Their duty is to strain out and separate from the Blood various pois- 
onous substances, such as Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, ete., and cast 
them outof the system through the Urine. If this is not done, these 
poisonous substances are deposited in the joints and muscles and 
cause Rheumatism and Gout, or they cause diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, Pain in Back, Dropsy, Blood Disorders, 
and various other maladies. : 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are 
the most fatal and dangerous, and hence the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is 
welcomed by suffering humanity, and its medical compound Alkavis 
universally endorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians ef Europe, in which 
it at once recorded over 1,200 cures in less than 30 days. 

Hon. R. C. Wood, a prominent lawyer of Lowell, Indiana, was com- 

letely cured of severe Rheumatism, and 

idney and Bladder disease, by Alkavis. 
He gratefully writes as follows: 

“Tam now 55 years old and have used various 
kinds of medicines. For the past ten years I 
have suffered from rheumatism, and have suf- 
fered from kidney and bladder trouble for the 

ast five years. Ihave been treated by all our 
ome physicians and by three different spec- 
ialists, besides having used various s led 
specifics without receiving the least benefit. 

y bladder trouble became so troublesome 
that I had to get up from five to twelve times 
during the night to urinate. In fact, I was in 
misery the whole time and was becoming very 
* despondent. * * * Ihave now used Alkavis 
and am better than I have been for five years. 
I know Alkavis will cure bladder and kidney 

g trouble, and can most ——e recommend it 
to allsufferers. * * * Itis the cheapest and 
Hon. RB. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. pest treatment I ever used. I feel so grateful to 











you for the relief I have received that I feel I owe it to you to write you 
this. You are at liberty to use this as a testimonial if you wish, and I 
will also cheerfully answer all sufferers writiug me for particulars regard- 
ing Alkavis It is a wonderful and grand, good remedy; it is powerful 
and searching, going right to the very root of the disease and driving it out 
of the system, never to return. cig J it all ye who suffer and be convimed. 
You will then be as enthusiastic in its praise as Iam. Wishing you the 
succes you deserve, I am, Most respectfully yours, R. C. WOUOD, 
Attorney-at-Law and Notary Public. 


The celebrated American physician, Dr. J. M. 8. Thomas, reports 
that Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked cases of 
Bright’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“TI have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub (Alkavis) in Kidney, 
Bladder and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and Drop- 
sical Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.’’ 

Among other leading doctors who write of the great curative effects of 
this New Remedy, are Dr. L. F. Calhoun, of Jonesville, La.; Dr. J. B. Cypert, 
of Frost, Texas, and Dr. G.C. Prichard, of Phelps, New York who have 
used Alkavis for themselves or their patients with most remarkable success 
in curing Bright’s Disease, Nephritis, Inflammation of the Kidneys or Blad- 
der, Locomotor Ataxia and Rheumatism. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the 
‘Religious World,’’ writes of the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis in 
his own case, as it cured him after years of suffering from Kidney and 
Bladder disease and Rheumatism. 

Mr. J. R. Burke, of Clarendon, Arkansas, testifies to his cure of 
Bright’s Disease by the wonderful power of Alkavis. He writes: 

“I desire to give credit to whom credit is due. In February 1894, I was 
taken with Kidney trouble and my urine was of a very dark celor and 
heavy brick dust deposits. I was confined to my room ten weeks with 
constant attention of two physicians, who at last pronounced ~ case 
Rright’s Disease, and incurable. I was advised by a friend to try Alkavis, 
which I did. I was able to work in the yard in a week, and now! am as 
well as I have been in five years.” 

Rey. A. ©. Darling, of North Constantia, Oswego, Co., New York, 
writes that he had suffered for sixteen years with Heart, Kidney and Blad- 
der disorders, often having to use the vessel sixteen times during the 
night. Alkavis promptly cured him, and as he writes, he now sleeps all 
night like a baby. 

Many ladies also join in Sstitying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis in Kidney 
and allied diseases, and other troublesome afflic- 
tions peculiar to womanhood, which cannot 
with propriety be described here. Among these 
may be included Mrs. Susan B. Castle, Poesten- 
kill, N. Y.; Mrs. James Young,of Kent, O.; Mrs. 
Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Lay 
man, of Neel, W.Va.; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, 
Pa. and Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn. 

While Alkavis is well-known in Europe, 
its only importers in this country so far are 
The Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 409 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. They are < 
so anxious to introduce Alkavis and prove 
its great value that they a = aaSS— 
Large Case of Alkavis, prepa y mail, : " 
Every Reader of THE AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- ““"®- Castle, Poestenkill, N. Y. 
Ist, who suffers from any form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irregu- 
larities, Dropsy, or other affliction due to improper action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. All readers of this paper who are sufferers 
should send their names and address to the company when they will 
receive the Large Case of Alkavis by mail free. To prove its wonderful 
curative powers it is sent to you entirely free. 


FREE TO EVERY READER! 
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the soil in one operation. 
Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible. 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f'r., 'ana'3 


CRUSHER 


1 & LEVELER 


For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 












To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
on, New tee 
So. Canal St., Chicago. 

















Notes from the Field. 


Farmers in southwestern New York are 
anxious fora factory and at one time had 
every reason to believe they would speedily 
secure such. In the towns of Hanover and 
Brant (Chautaugua and Erie counties), having 
75,000 acres fertile land, farmers pledged over 
3390 acres of sugar beets for a factory, but the 
as of the enterprise has withdrawn. G. 
W. Parks,secretary of the farmers’ association, 
located at Irving, N Y, now writes American 
Agriculturist that everything is in good order 


for the business and hopes capitalists will see 
their way clear to engage in the beet sugar 
industry. The factory site comprises 20 acres 


on Cattaraugus creek, with three trunk lines 
of railway available, making it possible for 
each road to switch ears directly into the fac- 
tory. The roads offer special rates for coal, 
limestone and beets. ‘‘We will be able to 
raise more than 10,000 acres sugar beets inside 
of three years,’’ writes Mr Parks. ‘‘We could 
Faise the acreage for this year, 1898, to 4000 








acres if required. It is our earnest desire to 
have a factory in operation this season; farm- 
ers have more than 900 acres fall-plowed now 
ready for planting to beets. We have nearly 
$30,000 subscribed in stock; unlimited supply 
of pure water; splendid sewerage fur drain- 
ing all refuse into the river and out of all 
harm’s way into Lake Erie. In the twu towns 
we have had over 250 tests, giving a general 
average of 19 % sugar in the heets. Our farim- 
ers are ready for planting freely this spring if 
we can get a factory built with capacity of 200 
to 800 tons beets per day.’’ 


In order to secure the bonnty in New York 
state under the proposed change in the boun- 
ty law, the grower must receive a net suim of 


not less than $5 per ton, to be paid at such 
time and in such manner as may be agreed 
upon between him and the manufacturer. 
This clause is a new one in the legislative act 
which has been on the statute buoks the past 
season. The bill now being considered by the 
assembly at Albany again provides, as last 
year, that no one shall receive any of the 


bounty money unless all the beets used in the 
manufacture of the sugar are grown within 
the state. Manufacturers will receive no 
money unless the product turned off contains 
at least 99% of crystallized sugar. The sum 
of $75,000 is appropriated for these bounties. 

In order to encourage beet growers the d1- 
rectors of the Rome Sugar Co have decided to 
offer cash prizes of $100, 50, 25, 10 and 5. to 
farmers who raise the largest number o\ tons 
per acre; also prizes of 50 and 25 to the grow- 
ers who raise beets at the lowest and next 
lowest cost per ton. 





Impure Maple Sugar.—The New York dept 
of agri has prepared a bill to probibit the sale 
of impure and adulterated sugar and syrup. 





Barley Sprouts.—A. L., Nashville: This com- 
modity can be bought of almost any malt 
house. The W. H. Purcell Co, Chicago, 
make a specialty but are at present sold 
ahead for first quality. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


How to Preserve Cut Flowers. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN, 





Flowers with succulent stems and those 
with hard wooded stems require very different 
treatment. Of the former the irisis a good 
example. Notice how quickly 1ts stems decay 
and slough away and how the odor of this 
is so powerful that it soon dispels the delicate 
fragrance of the flower. To remedy this put 
a little disinfectirg fluid into the water, 
change it once in 24 hours and each time cut 
a bit from the stem. If the stalks are cut 
while most of the flowers are yet in bud they 
will open day after day, lasting from a week 
to 10 days. 

Mignonette is particularly malodorous and 
must have careful attention. It should al- 
ways be put into water by itself, as should 
heiiotrope, which turns brown quickly and 
kills almost any other flower it may be pnt 
with. Primroses, lilies, poppies and all flow- 
ers with succulent stems have a double lease 
of life if picked in bud and treated as above. 

The long stems of hollyhocks studded with 
bright rosettes make most effective indoor 
decoration, but to avoid any appearance of 
a sort of death in life, cut off the long, slen- 
der top laden with tiny buds which no treat- 
ment can keep from drooping after an honr or 
two, place 1n very large pitcbers or vases and 
let one or two of the lower leaves touch the 
water. As fast as leaves or flowers show signs 
of wilting, snip them off with sharp scissors. 
These and the tall, broad-leafed, tropical can- 
na are most admirable for halls, fireplaces 
and piazzas. All cut flowers require large 
quantities of water. 

Hard wooded plants do not decay in the 
water, 50 that cutting their stalks is of no 
avail, neither do they absorb moisture 
throuzh their hard brittle stems. It is the 
tender leaf which here acts as a conductor, 
nourishing the blossom from the water, so 
that with camelias, azaleas and like flowers 
the secret lies in having the lower leaves un- 
der water. I made this discovery with chrys- 
anthemums, of which the stems, while less 
hard than those of the camelia, are still less 
porous than the iris. One day in arranging a 
large quantity of them I stripped the leaves 
from a portion and these were comparatively 
short-lived, while those whose leaves were un- 
der water lasted for nearly two weeks, the 
water being changed and the stems lightly 
clipped daily. 

Ferns will live a week or more if the lower 
part of every frond is weil under water. Slit- 
ting the stalk with a pin also enables it to ab- 
sorb moisture. Some flowers, such as the 
pitcher plant, seem built on hydropathie prin- 
ciples and thrive bestif a little water be pour- 
ed directly into the calyx several times a day. 
In the case of such hard wooded plants as are 
provided with a bark, such as the lilac, la- 
burnum and azaleas, strip up a portion of the 
bark and submerge this with some of the low- 


er leaves. At all times put flowers in water 
as quickly as possibie after plucking. 
At one time during a prolonged illness I 


received a box of eut flowers from a friend in 
New Orleans. They were carefully packed 
in wet cotton and moss but were in a rather 
dilapidated condition notwithstanding. I 
plunged them at once in hot water containing 
a little ammonia and many of them revived 
and graced my roqm for several days. If you 
wish to wear flowers, sealing wax the ends 
and they will keep fresh throughout an entire 
evening. 


Sweet Pea Blossoms. 





To lovers of the sweet pea this season’s cat- 
alogs offer a rich and tempting list of novel- 
ties to select from, and to judge from the 
efforts made by specialists and seed dealers 
the glory of the sweet peais still in the as- 
cendancy. 

The dwarf Pink Cupid, introduced by W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, is prob- 
ably the most unique and striking novelty in 
this line. This is not a seedling or spurt of 
the White Cupid of last year, but an actual 
and direct departure from its parent, the 
Blanche Ferry. Its flowers, of which 


there 
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are generally three or four to each stem, are 
from one to one and a quarter incbes in diam- 
ete: and of a pleasing pink color. The plant 
grows from six to seven inckes high, spread- 
ing luxuriantly on the ground, and forming a 
beautiful and attractive edging or border. 
The same firm offers Stella Morse and several 
otner new kinds. The Acme collection of 22 
varieties of sweet peas composed mostly of 
the latest introductions, offered by Peter Hen- 





PINK CUPID SWEET PIA. 


derson & Co, New York, presents an excel- 
lent opportunity for a trial of all the must 
desirable sorts in cultivation. Special offers 
of American and English novelties for 1898 
are also made by this firm. Double sweet 
peas are also among the recent innovations, 
prominent among which is the Bride of Niag- 
ara, introduced by James’ Vick’s Sons, 
Rochester, N Y, who offer also the Bouquet 
collection of 12 best varieties. Another very 
choice collection is the Incomparable, offered 
by Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa, and 
selected on account of their superiority in 
point of size of flowers, purity of color, free 
flowering and strong growing qualities. 
camccntaniaiiaieiaeicinen 


Time to Quit. 


WILL TEMPLER, 





I was considered some on prophesyin’ weath- 
er. 

Jes’ give me one sweepin’ look—I could 
whether 

It would rain er snow,accordin’ to the season, 

An’ I never made perdictions ’thout a reason. 


tell 


Come a lemon-colored sundown aiged with 
sam’un,— 

Call it weather-wisdom, instinct, call it 
gammon, 

Ez you please—J said, Ol’ Mister West is 


comin’; 
An’ he always did, an’ set all 
min.’ 


things a-hum- 
But I’ve quit. 


ted sunrises was another special feature; 
An’ if I do say it, there wa’n’t a creature 
Livin’ an’ breathin’ as could beat me seein’ 
rings 
Around the sun er moon—sundogs an’ such 
lke things. 
watchin’ 

shone; 

Fur careless ones never’d notice, an’ I alone 
Hed the honor of tellin’ if the bear come out, 


When on Can’lmas day, I spec’ly 


An’ went back in his hole, er kep’ stayin’ 
about. 
But I’ve quit. 
When it come to readin’ hogs’ melts, i was 


there, depend— 
“hin, thick,er bulgin’ at one er the other end. 
One kin foretell sights o° weather when he’s 
killin’ hogs, 
Almost as much as watchin’ Feb’uary fogs— 
Which means—but there, I’ve said that I 
would never 


Perdict ag’in. that once was theught so 
clever 

By all of my friends an’ neighbors an’ by my- 
self, 


Hes jes’ gone out o’ bizness, an ’ crawled on 
the shelf. 
Fur I’ve quit. 








** Lookouts’’ a-givin’ cries, er swallers flyin’ 
low, 
White-coated snowbirds 
storm of snow, 
Smoke a-fallin’ down, the same as a lump o’ 
lead, 

Pigs a-carryin’ straws to make a stormy bed, 

Mare tails crossin’ the sky, thunder heads in 
the west, 

White frosts an" holler air—they all kin take 
a rest. 

Folks hes got out o’ me all the weather they’Il 


round fetchin’ a 


git. 
Mebbe they’il come ask me—I won’t let up 
a bit. 
Fur I’ve quit 


I’ve quit because the newspapers are publish- 
in’ each day 

What they’ve heard some dude in 
ton er Philadelphy say, 

To wit: ‘‘High winds will rage to-day on the 
Pacific coast, 

In Canady they’ll 
they’ll roast, 

They’s an arie of low pressure along the Yal- 


Washin’- 


shiver, an’ in Floridy 


lerstone, 

Of all the states ’twill rain in Injeanny jes’ 
alone, 

Drouth continues in Kintuckey,an’ in Maine 


the pressure’s high, 


*.will be coolin Minnesota, an’ the gult 
states will be dry.’’ 
Yes, I’ve quit. 
So what’s the use of tryin’ to be keen an’ 


weatherwise, 
studyin’, fur nothin 
air an’ skies, 
When tolks git their patent weather in the pa- 
pers ev’ry day. 
I’ve heard ’emw right afore me, talkin’ 
to each other, say, 
**Uncle Kben isn’t in it prophesyin’ any more. 
Git yer weather from the papers er the no- 
tire at the store.’’ 
Then I turn away in sorrow, but there’s one 
thought does me good: 
A prophet’s seldom honored 
neighborhood. 
So he quits. 
EE. 


An’ ’t all,the earth, the 


Why, 


in his native 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

4. Tue New ALPHABET.—To find the solu- 
tion, first find what number represents a, and 
then count five numbers for b, five more for 
cand so on. Forinstance, if 9is a, then 14 
would be b, 19 c, ete. The clue is in finding 
what number represents a. 


13-12-10-17-15-20-21 -26-12-23-10 13-21-6-25-11- 








8-25-15 = 18-17-15-13-21-4-25-10-25-18 3-11-23-10- 
17-13-3 =©2-21-10 9-12-17-13-12 9-23 3-10-23 
7-6-3-18. 





A New Story of the Deluge has been dis- 
covered in Syria, a poetical account written 
on a tablet and dated in the reign of King 
Ammizaduga of Babylon. This monarch lived 
about 2140 B C, or seven centuries before Mo- 
ses and about the time of Isaac or Jacob 
This proves that the story of the deluge was 
familiar to the common people of Babylonia, 
and therefore of all the east from Syria to Per- 
sia. 

The Desert.— All who have crossed the desert 
of self-love agree that nothing is to be found 
there except cinders, ashes and dead men’s 
bones. 





Standing Room.—It is not necessary to have 
a first-class seat at the show of life; many 
good observers have had only standing-room. 





This Is Certainly a Wonderful Chance. 





We are aware that our people who suffer 
from nervous, chronic or long-standing com- 
plaints do not have the same opportunity to 
be cured as do the residents of the great cities 
where the most eminent physivians and spe- 
cialists reside. Dr Greene of 35 West 14th 
street, New York city, who has the largest 
practice in the world, and who is withont 
doubt the most successful specialist in curing 
all forms of nervous and chronic diseases, 
offers to give free consultation by mail to all 
sufferers. Write to him at once about your 
case. He will surely cure you. 





LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
GISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 








The Hired Help Question. 


O. J. VINE, OHIO. 


The inability to secure competent and relia- 
ble hired help, both male and female, is one 
of the greatest difficulties she American farm- 
er has to encounter to-day, and it seems to be 
growing more difficult every year. For the 
past twenty years I have employed a hired 
man ynost of the time, and know whereof I 
speak. In that time all who would have rated 
first-class (I did not expect perfection), might 
have been counted on the fingers of one hand. 
It is much more difficult for the farmer to ob- 
tain a suitable man thanacity employer, pro- 
vided the farmer boards his hired help, as is 
usually the case. Unfortunately, this has 
been customary for many years. The majori- 
ty of farm hands are unmarried andin many 
cases too far from home to board there. If 
this custom conld be abolished—and it could 
be by a persistent effort on the part of the 
farmet and his wife—it would obviate many 
of the disadvantages of the present system. 
As it is, the farmer is almost compelled to 
admit his employe into the family, and un- 
less he is a great deal more gentlemanly than 
the majority of bired men, his presence is a 
greater dawage than his services are worth. 
A hired man who is ungentlemanly or un- 
truthful, or who perhaps uses profane and ob- 
scene language, can do more mischief to the 
farmer’s children in a week tuan the farmer 
can undo in a year. I donot wish to be un- 
derstood as speaking disparagingly of anyone 
wio is, perhaps, by force of circumstances, 
competled to work on the farm. I fully ap- 
preciate and value an honest, well-bred and 
trustworthy man wkerever he may be, and I 
know how difficult it is to secure one of that 
kind. I have been a hired man on the farm 
myself, as well as an employer, and I believe 
I understand both sides of the question. I 
know there are many hired men who are 
equal, or superior,to their employers in moral 
or mental attainments. But where one of that 
kind is found, a score will be found who are 
the opposite. What qualifications have wea 
right to expect, and wiat ure necessary In a 
good hired man? 

1. ‘That he will attend strictly to business 
and work to his employer’s interest. 

2. That he will do an honest -day’s work, 
whether his employer is present or not. 

3. That he will do the work exactly as or- 
dered. 

4. And last but not least, that he will at- 
tend to his own business and not meddle into 
his employer’s affairs directly or indirectly. 

As arule, I will not employ a man who 
uses tobacco, and positively will not keep a 
man who uses strong drink or becomes intox- 
icated. It is not advisable to employ help of 
whom nothing is known, even though they 
come well recommended. Opinions differ, 
and a man who would give good satisfaction 
at one place might not be wanted at another. 
The payment of high wages will not always 
secure satisfactory help. The highest wages 
I ever paid—for a short time only—was to a 
man who soon showed himself to be unrelia- 
ble. On the other hand, the best man I ever 
had worked for low wages at first. I employ- 
ed him three years and advanced his wages 
every year. 

**But,’’ says someone, ‘‘what do you _ pro- 
pose as a remedy for this difficult problem?’’ 
Four the farmer who has more land than he 
and his family can handle, my advice would 
be, sell part of your farm, retaining no more 
than you can farm without hired help. Fail- 
ing in this, grow less grain and keep more 
stock, especially sheep or young cattle, both 
profitable industries at present. A farmer 
who is obliged to depend largely upon hired 
help cannot grow grain with profit at pres- 
ent prices of grain and hired help. Witha 
small farm a maf can generally exchange help 
with his neighbors in times of necessity, such 
as haying, harvesting and threshing. In the 
west, where farms are large, it is becoming 
customary for threshermen to furnish the en- 
tire complemeut of men necessary, and board 
them also. This relieves the farmer’s wife of 
much work and anxiety. It is doubtful 
whether this system could be adopted where 
farms are small, and but a short time requir- 
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ed to complete each jobD. Where regular help 
must be employed it is best to employ a mar- 
ried man, if possible, by the year, evenif a 
cottage must be built for his accommodation. 
A married man is usually mote steady in his 
habits—a desirable feature—and is more likely 
to try to please his -employer, for he knows it 
is more difficult for him to get another posi- 
tion than a single man, and he is put to more 
expense in changing. The latter has less at 
stake, and if anything unsatisfactory occurs, 
will be more likely to pack up and leave, just 
when the farmer needs him the most. 

It 1s becoming customary for people who 
need help, or who are childless, to go to an 
orphan asylum or children’s home, and adopt 
one of their selection. They are allowed to 
take thein a short time on trial. We have 
tried that in our own family and after repeat- 
ed trials, found it very unsatisfactory. My 
experience and that of others in this locality 
prompts me to say that I believe that not 
more than one in twenty is grateful to their 
benefactor, or does them much good. It is 
usually worth more to properly clothe, train 
and educate them than their services are 
worth. Few are obedient, trustworthy and 
truthful. 

Where hired help is necessary it is advisa- 
ble to secure it early in the season, thus se- 
curing the choice. The poorest men are usn- 
ally the last to find empioyment. I have found 
it wise, in the case of a stranger, to employ 
him a month or two on trial, then if the par- 
ties are mutually satisfied, the contract can he 
extended. The “making of a written contract 
will often avoid disputes and litigation. Any- 
one can write it; it need not bea notary or 
justice, neither are any witnesses necessary. 
The contract should be clearly and plainly 
mentioned. It is wejl for the employer to re- 
serve the right to terminate the contract 
whenever the employe’s services are not sat- 
isfactory. 


—— 


A Country Boy’s Education in 1845. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 
It was in 1841 and the death of his father 
had thrown the family upon their own re- 


sources. One of the older hrothers remained 
on the farm and some of the small children 
stayed with him. But this boy wanted an ed- 
ucation, and the isolated farm offered few 
opportunities. Down near the coast, twenty- 
five or thirty miles away, his oldest brother 
had rented a farm which included the spot 
now occupied by Narragansett Pier. The boy 
went to him to do chores for his schooling. 
The farm carried a good deal of stock and 


was very bleak and cold in winter. The boy 
rose, as he had been accustomed to, long be- 
fore light and hurried vigorously about his 


chores. He had twenty cows and several 
pairs of oxen to look after, two cows to milk 
and pigs, turkeys and chickens almost with- 
out count to feed. Besides these, sixteen 
more head of cattle had been taken from a 
neighbor to keep during the winter and were 
pastured on the lower side of the farm, halfa 
mile away. The care of these also was in- 
cluded as part of [the boy’s chores. Hurry as 
he would, he never jcould get them finished 
in time to reach the little schoolhouse by nine 
o’clock. Then he was obliged to leave at aft- 
ernoon recess to begin his night’s chores. 

At this tiue he was fourteen years old and 
his only clothing consisted of calico shirt, 
thin trousers, and a blue ‘‘swallow tail’’ coat 
which an uncle had bought in Providence for 
fifty cents, brought home wrapped around a 
purchase of codfish, and which, proving too 
small for his own boy, had been turned over 
to this one; with the tails cut off it made a 
very serviceable jacket. 

Naturaliy on a large farm like this there was 
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plenty of work for all, Perhaps on account 
of this, or possibly because the woman of the 
house was unaccustomed to bother with boys, 
or it may be the buy himself was too modest 
to make his wants known—at any trate it was 
six weeks before he changed his shirt; and 
in other matters he was looked after in about 
the same manner. 

But in spite of all this,and the many chores, 
he made rapid progress with his studies. Then 
his brother died, and he went back near his 
old home in West Greenwich, where lie work- 
ed the next summer and winter for board and 
clothes and such schooling as he could get. 
But here the teacher was very inefficient; in- 
deed, the boy found that in some studies he 
knew more than the teacher. So the next 
year, when he was sixteen, be hired out to an 
uncle for seven months at the rate of nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents a month; working, how- 
ever, only two weeks in the month, alternat- 
ing the other twu with a neighbor who had 
agreed to hire him for the same period at ten 
dollars a month. At the end of his services 
he drew his entire wages, $68.25, not having 
spent any of itin the meantime. From this 
sum he expended afew doilars for clothing 
and with the remainder went to a village 
where there was a good school. A _ boarding 
place was found at seventy-five cents per 
week, and here he remained, putting the same 
energy and «determination into his books that 
he had in his farm work. Outside of the 
clothing and his hooks, all his money went 
into schooling, and when it was gone he was 
considered the first scholar in the school. 

But this finished his regular education. 
Other duties, more imperative, called him 
from his books and thereafter he was only 
able to return to them at the rare intervals 
which his new labors permitted. This is a 
true story. 











Garden and Floral 
GUIDE 1898. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


' "The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ 
and Adviser. The only one containing full ecatie- 


tions and Directions for planting and culture; 80 com- 
prehensive, condensed, classified, and indexed, that 


He who runs may read. Many illustrations from na- 
ture. Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous Begonias, Golden Day Lily, Cactus Dah- 
lias, Day-break Asters. Beautifully embossed 
cover. 120large pages completely filled with 
honest illustrations. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Rambler Roses, white, yellow, 
crimson, and the Guide, only 
40 Cents. 




















The twenty-ninth edition of 
the New Guide to Rose 
Culture, the leading Rose 
Catalogue of America, will be 
sent free on request. This 
standard handbook for rose-lovers 
and rose-growers is an easy guide to 
wing the easiest roses grown—the 
. & ©. Reoses—and all other de- 
sirable flowers. Also a sam- 
ple of our magazine on request. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., 
est Grove, Pa. 

















3 FAVORITE AND 
MOST POPULAR 


FLOWERS 


PANSIES, NASTURTIUMS 
SWEET PEAS, one Pkt. of 
each variety for only 6 t 

and the Address of Two Friends C S. 
setuid tree copy of 1898 bo set and Floral Calture, 
HISS GC, B. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth Stocet So. Hino. 
































TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 


The largest and most complete collections in America, including all desirable 
novelties. General Catalogue (168 pages) free. Every intending saved should have 
it. “An indispensable catalogue.”"—Country Gentleman. 


Ps tbeben ot & SASSY. aeons Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Ye 
; wy : 75 AY, 

















AT HOME 





EVENINGS 





A SCHOOL YARD IN SCOTLAND 


This snap-shot picture in far-away Scotland was taken while the boys were playing a game 
called links, resembling leap-frog, and the girls another game neur the schoolhouse door. 


Hot Coals and Courage. 
ERNEST L. THURSTON, 





‘*An’ so yer think yerself no coward, you 
little whippersnapper you, and yet yer turn 
as white as that there paper when Jim Brown 
hits yer a lick, an’ yer don’t dare return it. 
One would think that yer was a baby yet!’’ 
And big, burly John Locky turned his at- 
tention again to the glistening rods of his en- 
gine. 

A slim built lad, with a pale but finely cut 
face, flushed hotly at the rough words. 

‘*You know, Mr Locky,’’ he said, 
Jim Brown only did it to tease me. 
was no occasion to fight, and if I had done 
so I might have been discharged. And you 
know this was the only place in the village 
I could get to earn money, to help at home— 
now father’s died,’’and the boy’s voice broke. 

The engineer turned around sneeringly: 
**So now yer’re going to weep, are yer,’’ he 
said cruelly. ‘‘Drop yer tears in that there 
pail and we won’t need no more water to run 
the engine for the whole night. Come, now, 
if yer’re not afraid to stay here alone, watch 
the engine and don’t let the pressure get 
above forty pounds or the old engine’ll blow 
usup. I've gotto gound fix that press up- 
stairs.’’ And still growling to himself, the 
old man tramped out, slamming the engine 
room door after him. 

When a. little while before, Jack Mason’s 
father had been suddenly taken away and 
want had come to his home, he had unhesitat- 
ingly accepted the only position the little vil- 
lage afforded—that of fireman in the one small 
printing establishment of the place. 

He had stuck to his work without com- 
plaint, unmindful ever of the continual nag- 
ging of Jim Brown, the press room boy, who 
delighted to make sport of the ‘‘pampered 
darling,’’ as he called him. But now Jim 
had got into a little too much hot water, and 
had that day been discharged. The engineer, 
however, could not be reconciled to the fact 
that Ralph had never really resented Jim’s 
continual teasing. “Therefore he delighted to 
jeer at Ralph for his lack of spirit in not for- 
cibly resenting it. 

From his thoughts of all these things, Ralph 
was aroused by Locky’s voice floating faintly 
down to him: ‘‘Here you, Ralph, leave the 
engine and come up here and help me for a 
mowent.’’ 

‘**All right, I’m coming,’’ cailed back the 
young fireman as he gave a hasty glance at 
the pressure valve, and saw that the water 
gauge registered a sufficient supply in the 
boiler. 

Hardly had the engine room door closed 
behind Ralph, when a dark figure slipped in 
from the outer door, and tiptoed over to the 
engine. It was the figure of a young fellow 
of about eighteen years of age. 

With practiced hand he opened the grate 


** that 
There 





door, raked up the fire, turned on all the 
drafts, let out part of the water from the boil- 
er, wedging the stop cock afterward, and 
then with a piece of wire secured the safety 
valve so that it could not work. This done, 
he cast a glance at the steam pressure gauge, 
grinned as he saw that it already registered 55 
pounds, and then, shaking his clenched fist 
inthe direction of the ceiling, slipped si- 
lently out into the darkness, taking with him 
pokers and shovel. 

In the press room above, the hammering 
still continued, and in the engine room the 
old engine shook and trembled under the high 
pressure. 

At last the repairs were completed, and 
Locky and his assistant started back to their 
station. The fureman cailed to the engineer 
as he passed him: ‘‘John, you better look 
to your engine. It’s jerking the mischief out 
of this machine.’’ 

A glance told the old man that something 
was wrong and he hurried down the stairs, 
followed by Ralph, and dashed into the en- 
gine room. As he opened the door a hot 
wave of air met him; the upright engine 
seemed wrapped in vapor, while it throbbed 
and shook in every part. 

At one bound the engineer reached the 
gauge. 

**Eighty!’’ he screamed. ‘‘She’ll explode! 
Give me the poker. Rake out the coals, quick 
—quick—for your life!’’ But no tvols were to 
be seen and the engineer’s face grew white. 

‘*The safety valve isn’t working,’’ broke in 
Ralph, glancing upward. Quick as a flash the 
engineer reached up his hand, and then fell 
back toward the door in dismay. 

‘*It's wedged with wire,’’ he gasped. ‘‘Run 
for your life, run!’’ He dashed out yelling 
his warning to those at work in the press 
room overhead. Ralph started to follow, as 
he heard the rush of frightened footsteps 
above him, then, like a flash that word ‘‘cow- 
ard’’ came to him and he stopped short, his 
brain growing steady in an instant. 

‘*Can’t I do something?’’ he thought. <A 
glance about the room showed him nothing 
he could use to draw out the red-hot coals. 
Only a pail of water and a pair of old gloves 
lay on the floor beside him. 

As his eyes feil on these an idea came to 
him. For an instant he hesitated—only an in- 
stant—then with firmly compressed lips he 
drew on the gloves, dashed water over them 
and his arms, and then, with firm tread, step- 
ped to the door of the fire box, threw it open, 
and with his wet,glove-encased hands, dashed 
out in handfuls the thin layer of red hot 
coals, onto the brick floor. In an instant the 
gloves were scorched through, but ‘though 
burnt by the fire, almost breathing in the 
flames, he laid bare the grate, and then, with 
just strength enough left to dash what was 
left of the water over his own clothes, to put 
out the flames that had caught them, and over 








the grate to cool it, he staggered over to the 
outer door and fell. 

Five minutes later, when no explosion had 
occurred, John Locky and the foreman, hav- 
ing missed Ralph, plucked up courage to come 
back, 

Across the threshold of the outside door lay 
a motionless figure, while scattered over the 
brick floor glittered and sparkled red-hot 
coals. The motion of the engine had lessen- 
ed very perceptibly and all danger was evi- 
dently over. 

‘*Thank goodness, but how did he do it?’’ 
exclaimed the engineer. 

The foreman did not answer, he couldn’t, 
but he lifted the lad’s hands. Burnt and blis- 
tered to the bone, with the shreds of the 
gloves still on them, and the deep crease 
where the metal rim of the water pail had cut 
into the raw flesh, they told their own story. 

When Ralph once more came to himself, he 
found his hands done up ina great mass of 
bandages, while John Locky held him as ten- 
derly as he could. 

**Ah, lad,’’ said the old man, his voice 
husky and broken. ‘‘Thou art no coward, 
but the bravest lad I know. May the tongue 
be blistered that ever calls you coward again.”’ 


rr 


A Winter Garden Party. 
RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





I am sure other boys would be just as sur- 
prised as the members of the ‘‘ birthday club’’ 
were, if they should receive an invitation to 
a ‘‘garden party’’ in the winter. 

What could it mean? they asked each other, 
again and again; at last they gave up trying 
to guess, as no one could tell them anything 
about it. The invitations read lke this: 

‘*Master Ray Evans requests the pleasure 
of your company toa garden party, on his 
sixth birthday, Wednesday, February tenth, 
1898, from five until nine o’clock.’’ 

They were written on square cardboard, 


and enclosed in an envelope on which was 
painted a little girl blowing soap bubbles. 
A garden party and soap bubbles! With 


such a treat in store, who could help wishing 
the days to pass more rapidly? When at last 
the time came, ten eager bright-eyed little 
lads were promptly on hand, ready for any 
amount of fun and frolic. And hvuw lovely 
everything was,‘‘almost like fairyland,’’ Bert 
Terry whispered to his chum, Ward Grant. 
From the large sitting room nearly all the fur- 
niture had been removed, the walls, curtains 
and portieres decked with branches of hem- 
lock boughs, the floor crashed with green, 
tustic seats and benches scattered about; the 
room lighted by red, blue and green fairy 
lamps. But the best of all was the long table 
covered with roses. Evenif they were made 
of paper, to the little guests they seemed just 
as beautiful as real ones. Close to the edge 
of the table were finger bowls filled with 
sparkling soapsuds. After each had received 
a prettily decorated pipe tied with red and 
white ribbon—the club colors—all was very 
jolly. I knowthey enjoyed themselves. If 
laughter and glowing cheeks are signs of a 
good time, they surely were having it; and 
such beautiful colored soap bubbles—not one 
of them had ever seen anything like them be- 
fore. This part Mrs Evans had intended as a 
surprise, and was glad tosee them so pleased. 
She had easily managed it by coloring the 
suds in the dishes with different dyes. When 
the airy bubbles attached themselves to the 
greens, the boys all declared they looked 
like Chinese lanterns. Two prizes were giv- 
en, one for the largest bubble and the other 
to the one who could make his bubble go the 
highest. As they had to have a judge to de- 
cide for them, they chose Mrs Evans, who 
gave as prizes two boxes of candy. 

The refreshments were served in the dining 
room at three small tables, and it seemed to 
the boys as if it must be summer, when they 
saw the room with its flowers, vines and 
plants. At each plate was a large candy pipe, 
the bowl filled with tiny bonbons. These 
were to be taken away as a souvenir. They 
had lemonade, sandwiches, cake and all the 
ice cream they cared to eut, and just before 


they left the table Mrs Evans gave them & 
After this 


carnation to pin on their coats. 












they played games until it was time to go 
home,then all the boys told Ray they had had 
‘*a very, very nice time.’’ 


OO 
Faces in the Fire. 
CLAREN‘'E HAWKES, 


When it gets dark, before the lights are lit, 
Beside the tireplace long I love to sit, 

For in the flames there are such funny things, 
With arms and legs and faces,and with wings. 


And in the dark they leap and dance about, 

And through the flames go running in and 
out; 

And all the time the little spark-folks flee 

Up through the chimney where I cannot see. 


There are such splendid buildings in the fire. 

Some look like churches, and they havea 
spire; 

While some are castles built so very strong 

It makes my eyes ache if I look too lung. 


There are such funny faces in there, too; 

Some look so fierce they almost frighten you. 

These show their teeth and at you point their 
tongue, 

And some are old and gray and others young. 


When they look fierce and try to frighten me, 

I cover up my eyes so not to see. 

But some get through my hands, though they 
are tight; 

J] guess it is because they are so bright. 


When tears are in your eyes and it is night, 
And you see fire or any kind of light, 

It looks just like a rainbow in the sky, 

So beautiful that you forget to cry. 


And now I guess I’d better say good night, 

To sit up late for young folks isn’t right. 

Some time you try, when you are tired of 
books, : 

And you may see just how a fire-face looks. 


Maud Muller No. 2, 


FOSS, 





As a sequence to your Maud Muller from 
Minnesota, pictured a few months ago, I beg 
leave to present herewith Miss Pearl Guliett 

















daughter of Abraham and 
Caroline Gullett. This product of Iowa coun- 
ty is 13 years old, weighs 141 pounds, and 
possesses all the accomplishments of your 
girl from Minnesota besides being an excel- 
lent musician. This is a late portrait of Miss 
Gullett and her doll. 


Where Are No 9's Letters.—What has be- 
come of the letters of Circle No 9? They 
passed me in October. I then sent a report to 
the paper and three months are passed and 
time for a report again, but I have not heard 
anything from the letters.—[Secretary. 


of Iowa Co, Ia, 
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A Homemade Aquarium. 
WEBB DONNELL 


My own recollections of the pleasure and 


profit IT had in making an aquatium and in 
stocking it with most interesting if minute 
specimens of fresh water life from a brook 


that ran past my bhome,leads me to think that 
others might find similar pleasure and_ profit 
in the same pursuit of knowledge. A _ small 
aquarium is not at all difficult to build, pro- 
vided one goes at it in the right way, noris 
it at all difficult to find a multitude of small 





forms of animal life that will live and thrive 
in it, provided the right conditions are made 
to exist in the little body of water that is con- 
fined within glass sides and well-seasoned 
end hoards. The illustration shows the sim- 
plest form of an aquarium that can be made 
if glass is to be used atall in its construc- 
tion, and an aquarium through which one 
cannot obtain an unobstructed view of its in- 
teresting inmates must be voted a very unsat- 
isfactory affair. 

It is best not to build too large at first,so we 
will consider that a well-seasoned piece of 
hardwood board, about 25 inches long and 14 
inches wide, has been selected for a bottom 
board. The same kind of board is to be se- 
lected for the ends, which should be 13 inches 
in hight, fitted into grooves in the bottom 
board 34 inches from the ends uf the latter. 
Yhese grooves should be well filled with 
white lead before the ends are put in perma- 
nently. Grooves are also cut up and down 
the end boards near their edges, for the 1nser- 
tion of the glass sides. A groove is also cut 
along the sides of the bottom board for the 
same purpose. <A narrow strip runs along 
each side at the top of the giass, and this has 
also a groove on its underside into which the 
upper edge of the glass fits. These strips 


should be fitted so firmly to the end boards 
that the latter cannot in any way spring 
away from the ends of the glass sides. The 


glass used should be stout and clear, pieces 
of plate glass being the most desirable. 
Pieces of such glass can frequently be obtain- 
ed from a broken show window, for a 
trifle and cut to the desired size by a glazier. 
All the joints about the glass, and at the bot- 
tom of the end boards, should be filled with 
a waterproof cement, which should be found 
at hardware or paint stores. The woodwork 
on the inside of the tank should be covered 
with a waterproof varnish and when all is 
dry and thoroughly hardened the interesting 
work of filling the tank may be begun. 

Now it is to be remembered that the water 
in an aquarium need not be changed, provid- 
ed there is sufficient plant life growing in the 
tank to keep the water oxygenized so that 
fish can live in it; but it will be seen that 
there must be a due relation between the 
plant and the animal life present, or there 
will be serious consequences. After getting a 
number of water plants well rooted in one’s 
tank,the little fish should be added very grad- 
ually untilitis seen how many the water 
will support. A few small, roughly-shaped 
rocks should be placed in the tank and the 
bottom should have some soil and pebbles 
spread over it, to provide a rooting place for 
the plants that one may transfer from some 
stream or pond to his aquarium. 

When the plants are growing well, the own- 
er may take a small dip net and go forth to 
seek tenants for the new quarters he has pro- 
vided. One who has not probed far into na- 
ture’s secrets will be surprised to find the 
wealth of minute life that every stream and 
pond will furnish. With an aquarium of the 
size mentioned only small forms of life should 
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be used in the way of fish, nothing being bet- 
ter perhaps than the little black-nosed dace 
that are about an inch and a half or two 
inches long. 

An aquarium of this sort will be, or ratner 
may be, a perpetual course in natural history. 
Here may be seen the evolution of the tadpole 
into a frog, with all the wonderful changes 
that take place in that transformation, and 
dozens of other transformations that may be 
witnessed, to say nothing of the interesting 
study that may be had into the habits of ani- 
mal life. 

A Reading Circle for Farmers, 
MRS, C. B., JR. 








If you look on an old map of Rhode Island, 
you will see ‘‘ Perryville P O’’ marked, and 
the gazetteer will tell you itis ‘‘a village of 
90 inhabitants.’’ Really itis a farming com- 
muuity, with a few houses, church, post office 
and blacksmith shop clusterizz under the 
sunny hillsides, and wide fertile meadows 
spreading out to the sea, two miles to the 
south. Here a few city people, who have 
found how lovely the land isin the summer 
time, come to enjoy a quiet place,—a quiet 
that only a place seven miles from any rail- 
way can give. 

Among them come the family of Rev Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Last June the many 
friends of the Hales dedicated to the use of 
the people a lovely memorial library, in mem- 
ory of Robert B. Hale, whose bright light 
seemed so suddenly gone. There are over 
1500 volumes, including R. B. Hale’s private 
library. These we have for reference, buta 


A Common 
Cold 


and common carelessness can make a 
combination strong enough to defy 
all the healing skill of the physician. 
Common carelessness lets the cold 
root and grow. Common carelessness 
says, between paroxysms of cough- 
ing, “It will be all right in a day or 
« two,” and the common end is con- 
firmed lung trouble, perhaps con- 
sumption. The common-sense treat- 
ment of a common cold is a prompt 
dose of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is the most efficient and reliable cure 
for colds and coughs, and is con- 
stantly prescribed by physicians. 








§. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N. Y., says :— 

“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice since 1853, and have always found 
it reliable for the cure of colds, coughs, and 
all lung diseases.” ’ 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


is now put up in half-size bottles, for 
half price—50 cents. 


for 250-Page Catalog free, giving de- 
scriptions and prices of M. c Lane 
terns, Stereopticons, list of Views, 
all prices, for Public Exhibitions. 
4 profitable business for a man with small capital. 
ISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥~ 
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circle could be successful with only a few 
books. 

We have as few officers as possible. 1, Pres- 
ident, who presides at all meetings and opens 
with Scripture reading and prayer; 2, secre- 
tary; 3, committee of one who appoints lead- 


er: 4, leaders come in turn, and each chooses 


author for study a week in advance. Lead- 
ers are expected to furnish biographical 
sketches of author selected. The others try 


to find everything possible of the author’s 
works. Each one reads, and mispronounced 
words are looked up and corrected hy the 
‘‘eritic’’ for the evening, appointed by the 
president. 

Our members are of all 
but the evenings are very enjoyable. We 
have taken up mostly American literature 
thus far, and only one hour anda half each 
evening. The study seems short but all these 
poets and journalists are as familiar friends 
to us, and their names hereafter will mean 
something of our own to know. 

Try it and you will be satisfied. 


Our Young Folks’ Table, 


ages from 60 to 12, 





Funny Howard.—aAt wy study I am sitting, 
yvondering over the thoughts of other people’s 
rains. Winter comes and autumn goes, yet 
still I study on what other people know.— 
{Howard Allen. 


‘A Busy Family.—My sister and I keep 
house. Sheis17 and I ami15. My mother 
died a year ago, and a brother two weeks be- 
fore her. There are seven in our family. 
My oldest brothers are nearly 13. They 
low, harrow, mow with the machine, and do 
ots of other thing s.—[ Lizzie Doilar. 








Another Pet Owl.—I had an owl that beat 
Chester H. Ross’s, this summer. My owl was 
as big as a goose and measured 5} feet from tip 
to tip of his’ wings. One night we heard the 
chickens making a terrible fuss, so we got up 
and went to the coop, and the ow] was _ in it. 
We tovk out the chickens and fastened hiin in. 
It was not really a coop, but some boards 
nailed together,so nothing could crawl under, 
and some wire netting over the top so the 
chickens could not get out,but on this night I 
had forgotten to put the boards back,and so 
the owl gotin. I found my owl would eat 
most antthing. I hada nice shotgun which 
was given me, and I used to go out and shoot 
squirrels for him. Iam 11 years old and four 
feet 19 inches tall, and weigh 84 pounds. I 
live about 25 miles from the White moun- 
tains, on afarm. Iliketo work ona farm. I[ 
raked every load of hay this last summer. 
[Clarence Willis. 





Papa’s Advice.—We have four horses, Pen- 
sy, Merrylegs, Jess and Old Nettie. The last 
is nearly 20 years old and she is thought a 
great deal of, and knows more than any horse 
I ever knew. Jess is a colt and doesn’t 
know what it is to be clever, but I like him. 
I have four cats. One is a Maltese with a 
white spot in his neck, and I call that bis 
necktie. Madge, feed your rabbit bread and 
milk, my papa says.—{Mabel Pitkin, Eight 
Years Old. 





A Motorman’s Daughter.—Marietta, you 


needn’t think that the only pretty places are 
in California and Flonda, for in my own na- 


tive state, Massachusetts, there .are some 
grand views and nice places. I live on the 
bank of the beantiful Connecticut river, and 


from my bedroom I can see the house on the 
top of Mount Tom. By the way, papa was the 
first motorman that ever ran a car up that 
mountain. From any of onr front windows 
we can see the water fall, and in high-water 
time the view of the river and falls is some- 
thing grand. I don’t live on a farm, Marietta, 
but we live in a single honse and a large 
lawn in the front and a large yard in the back 
of the house, I have a good many pets, name- 
ly two squirrels, two ronins, three canaries 
and a turtle dove, beside a sweet little sister 
three years old.—{| Adelie V. Richie. 


From Red Riding Hood.—I have had some of 


the children’s letters read to me. I am just 


learning to write and can only make two 
nawes,Helen and my kitty’s, Betty. I would 


like to gu to school. I am nearly six years 
old. I have no brothers or sisters so I help 
my mamma all I can. I can wash dishes and 
do it every day. I have a desk that is better 
than the ones at school a there is a black- 
board on the lid. This keeps me busy. My 
papa is a music teacher and he takes long 
drives every day. Sometimes I get a sleigh- 
ride when he only goes a little ways. He has 
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two horses. My grandpa and grandma live 
near. We have a telephone’ between the 
houses. I like to talk init. I have a_ book 
about Red hiding Hood, and like to have the 
story read to me. I would like to know if any 
other httle girl of my age washes dishes. — 
{Red Riding Hood. 


Walt’s Poetry.—A little while ago a dog be- 
longing toa family in town died from the 
effects of poison. The children of the family 
felt their loss very keenly, so I thought I 
would write a little poetry about it: 


O, What sadness! O, How lonely! 
Without our little pet. 

If it had not been for poison 

We might have had him yet. 





In a little wooden coffin 

We will place our little Jack 
Then to the cemetery 

Beside the railroad track. 


On a slab above his head 

Was an inscription, and it said: 
**Here lies a dog that lived and died, 
Nobody laughed ana nobody cried.’’ 


[Walt Stark. 





The New Bell.—I um 12 years old and live 
on a farm in Michigan. I go to school and 
learn seven different studies and my cousin is 
the teacher. We are just after having a new 
bell put on our schoolhouse. 1 like to read 
the stories in the paper, and I have just ftin- 
ished reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—|Tommy 
J. McCormick. 


What's the Reason?—I received my _  cer- 
tificate of membership in Letter Circle No 16 
nearly two months ago, but have not heard 
from any of the members yet. I am tenth on 
the list. It seems to me the letters should b 
here unless they have gone astray, sc I wish 
you would kindly stir up the peuple.—[John 
Van Boskirk. 





Once a Prairie Girl.—I shall be 15 April 9, 
1898. I enjoy the letters very much and think 
as Mabel Parker does that it is ‘‘just fun’”’ 
to write to some one I never saw. I should 
like to know if Prairie Girl lives anywhere 
near where I used to live. I lived in Minne- 
sota, sumetimes in Minneapolis and some- 
time in the country where there are prairies, 
and came out here several times before I 
came here to live. I have traveled on the cars 
a good deal and have been on the water some 
but not much. Would Prairie Girl please say 
where she lives and how old she is?—[Birdie. 





Little Three-Colored.—I am nine years old 
and live on a small farm. I have a bay pony 
called Daisy and she weighs about 700 lbs,and 
will be nine years old next spring. She is 
very intelligent and opens allthe doors and 
gates with her nose. She is very fond of ap- 
ples and sugar and she likes to be petred. I 
have tnree cats, one gray, whose name is Top- 
sy, one black whose name is Jessie, and little 
Three-colored. I think she is worth the most. 
She is running around the wails catching 
birds aad mice. —([Iva. 





Crazy for a Bicycle.—I enjoy reading the 
letters in the Young Folks’ Table very much. 
I am very fond of reading, and have read a 
good many books. In fact, I once thought 
that I would some day be a far-famed writer, 
but I have abandoned that thought and now 
content myself with others’ writings. We hve 
about a mile frum a sandy tract of land where 
nothing grows, and wheh is quite a euriosity 
for our city visitors, because we find so many 
indian relics there. Sometimes we find ar- 
rowheads, knives and beads. I wonder how 
many of our Tablers have bicycles. Iam just 
crazy to have one. I am taking lessons on 
the guitar and intend to take lessons on the 
organ in the spring.—| Wild Rose. 





A Big Dog.—I am 10 years old and live ona 
farm of 160 acres. I have one sister at home 
now and I have to get in cobs after school. 
I feed nine cats and they each have a name 
and I have to feed a calf whicb I named Mc- 
Kinley. I have also a large dog which I 
named Watch. He weighs about one hundred 
pounds, and I have lots of fun with bim. 
| Katie S. Dirks. 





Mamma’s Shoe-Sole.—I have a camera and 
would like to have some of the Tablers tell 
me what kind of dry plates to use. I wonder 
if Hoot Owl and Sereech Owl are frozen up 
this winter. I like music very much and play 
on the mouth organ and piano, and I also 
like to sketch pictures and paint with water 
colors. I have read three volumes of Leather- 
stocking Tales, Rougbing It, by Mark Twain, 
the Frozen Pirate, Handy Andy,John Halifax 





| 








VALUABLE BOOK FREE. 


32-PAGE BOOK ON HOME DRESSMAKING 
GIVEN TO OUR READERS. 

An Expert Dressmaker Tells How to Make Over 
and Re-color Old Dresses, Wraps and Other 
Clothing in the Latest Styles to Look Like 
New—Practical Instructions That Will Save 
Money in Any Home. 


It is astonishing how little money and work 
are required to make fashionable, up-to-date 
gowns and wraps from last year’s cast-off cloth- 
ing, if one only knows how. Home Dressmaking 
is a 32-page book, written by an expert dress- 
maker, that gives pictures of fashionable dresses, 
wraps and coats for women and children, and 
tells just how they can be made from old gar- 
ments that are faded, unfashionable in color, or 
out of style. 


COUPON. 
Send this with a 2-cent 
stamp to Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, 
Vi., and receive free, by 
mail, one copy of “Home 
Dressmaking.” 





The American Agricul- 
turist has made special 
arrangements with the 
publishers to give the 
book free to any of its 
readers who send the 
coupon with a two-cent 
stamp to Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. The edition is limited, 
and anyone who wants the book should send 
at once. 




















one C. O. D., upon sessions of 61.00. 
= You can make BIG MONEY as our 
WN Agent. We offer choice of Cash, the ; 
FREE USB of asample wheel or outright gift 
ai) of one or more wheels, according to work 
done. iwrropuorion PRICES. 
ee Mad 1% in. tubing, flush joints, 2 
“Roanoke” piece cranks, M. & W. Tires. . $29 .00 
“Putnam” 13 in. tud’g, 2 pe. crnks, M. & W. Tires $24.00 
“Albion” ix, 1% in. tubing, 3 pe. cranks, New Brunswick Tires $ 19.00 
07 and 96 § MODELS, various makes and _— ee a $12.00 to $16.00 
WHEELS, slightly used, modern types ...--.. +--+ $8.00 to $15.00 
Art Catavocus Fass. Secures Acsncy at Once. 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO. 












High Grave ‘98 MODELS 
Same grade as agents sel! for 
$75. We have no agents but se}! 
direct to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish 
Guaranteed against acci- 
dents aswellas defects. We 
ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express char es both 
ways and refund money if not 
represented. Write for Uatalogue 
ACME CYCLE CO., 
129 Main St., ELKHART. IND. 


$ 34.50 


Acme 
Bicycles. 





books. I 


and many other interesting would 
like to have the Y F E visit me, but I am 
afraid he would get part of mamma’s shoe- 


sole if he raised a ‘*big racket.’’ I am 14 
years old next March.—[King Cotton. 





Oh, for a Sleighride.—I am 15 years old and 
attend the Hartford high school. I wish High 
School Girl No 3 would spare me one of her 
brothers to take me sleighriding,as mine can 
only take some other fellow’s sister, and I’ve 
not been once this winter. I wish also that 
the hoys would havé their photos published 
and maybe the girls would have theirs. What 
say you to this, Mr Editor? Can youspate us 
the room? I agree with Pink onthe subject of 
mathematics, am fond of reading and delight 
in writing compositions, or themes, as we call 
them.—[High School Girl No 4. 


No Trouble from This Mother. —I too, agree 
witha High School Girl No 1 about our Editor 
making the table very interesting. Although 
I cannot answer all the questions in the de- 
scription of Madeline, I should like to become 
acquainted with you. I hope you will tell us 
that funny story about Madeline and Dorothy. 
I have lots of brothers and sisters, but if you 
call I do not think,that yon wonld meet with 
any serious trouble from my mother.—({ High 
School Girl No 4. 

olla 

‘*What’s the matter with bim, doctor?’’ asked 
the worried father. The young physician took 
another look at the boy’s tongue,felt his pulse 
again,noted his temperature, and vroceeded to 
pour out some medicine. ‘‘I’ve forgotten the 
technical name for it,’? he replied. ‘But it 
ends in ‘itis.’ I’jl fetch him out of it all 
right.’’ 


Littie Charlie Kendall, 
looked out of the window 
idently in deep meditation. At last he turned 
his curly head. ‘‘Mamma,’’ very slowly and 
deliberately, ‘*don’t you think—that the angels 
—mnust rub up—the moon and stars, to make 
them shine so bright?’’ 








five years old, 
for a while, ev- 
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A Home in the Ozarks. 


By Gertrude Smith, Author of The Rousing of 
Mrs Potter. 

HE FIVE little Searcy boys were 
asleep in the wide log bedstead, 
their tow heads on their corn- 
husk pillows. 

On the other side of ths room, 
before a bright open fire, Mrs 
Searcy was stirring some splut- 

tering corn meal mush in a large iron pot. 

Every few moments she stopped and went to 

the door and listened for the sound of wheela. 

Mr Searcy and their only daughter Alabama 

had gone to Eureka Springs, five miles away, 

ana she was expecting them home. Mr Sear- 
cy had shot a fine buck a few days before and 

a@ hotel keeper at the Springs had sent up an 

order for one of the quarters. 

An order from the hotel for ripe venison 
was one which brought the unusual luxury of 
a little ready money to the Searcy household. 
The remaining quarters were to be exchanged 
at one of the stores for groceries. Mr Searcy 
had gone with the ox cart and Alabama had 
gone with him to pick out for herself a new 
pink calico dress. It was acold winter’s night 
and the moon shune full above this strange 
home nestled away in the heart of the Ozark 
mountains. A ledge of rock shelving out from 
the mountain side formed the roof. The chim- 
ney and the sides of the cave were of rock, 
rested against pine logs. 

There are many of these homes in the moun- 
tains of Arkansas, and itis possibie to pass 
them by, just as you might pass by the home 
of a family of squirrels in an old tree trunk 
ard never be the wiser. This of course would 
be when the children are asleep, for when 
they are awake they dart in and out like the 
squirrels, chattering, bright eyed and shy. 

Mrs Searcy had taken the kettle of mush 
from the fire and again stood listening in the 
door. She could hear the rumbling of wheels 
distinctly now,and her husband’s voice speak- 
ing to the oxen. 





‘*Is that you, paw? Alabamy, you thur?’’ 
she called. 

The ox cart came around the bend in the 
road and stopped before the door. ‘‘ Hello, 


maw. Here we be, and we’ve brung compa- 
ny with us. Wilson, down to the -hotel, told 
this gentleman that we-uns lived up here in 
a palace like, and so he pleased to come home 
along of us, a-visiting. He hails from way 
down east.’’ 

The stranger in the ox cart with Alabama 
sprang out and grasped Mrs Searcy’s thin 


hard hand. ‘‘Howdy!’’ he said, heartily, in 
the local form of greeting. 

‘‘Howdy. We-uns er glad to have you 
come to see us,’’ responded Mrs Searcy. ‘‘ We- 
uns ain’t had company fur a right peart 
spell.’’ 

‘**Thank you, I am right glad to come,’’ said 
the stranger. 

**Come along in. Come, Alabamy. What 


you standin’ there forstarin’? Did yer get yer 
pink calicer?’’ 

‘*Yes, she got it, but I guess she ain’t 
thought much about pink calicer, hev you, 
Alabamy?”’ her father answered for her. 

They had all come in and were standing 
before the fire. Mrs Searcy drew forth an old 
wooden rocking chair and offered it to her 
guest. ‘‘Now yer want to make yeself to 
hum,’’ she said. 

**T’ll feel at home if you’ll give me a good 
big bow] of that hasty pudding and milk,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I tell you, that smells good after 
the cold ride.’’ 

*That’s corn meal mush, yer smellin’; 
we-uns ain’t had no puddin’s and pies since 
we left the state of Alabama. You get down 
the bowls, Alabamy,’’ she said turning to, her 
daughter. 

‘*Maw!’’ said Alabama, standing tip-toe to 
reach the yellow bowls on the shelf in the 
back of the room, ‘‘maw, they’ve got real, 
bony-fidy velvet cheers to set on at the 
pictur takers’ down to the springs.’’ 

‘Oh, now I reckon they ain’t more than 
artificial quality,’’ said her mother. 

‘*Honest, they is. I sot on one of them!’’ 


'*There now, Alabamy Searcy, they don’t 
set girls like you on velvet cheers?’’ 
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AT TAYLOR COLLEGE, 





Wife of President Wright Thankful to 
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At Taylor college, Upland, Ind, one of the 
buildings, the Maria Wright hall, hears the 
name of its donor on the corner stone. Maria 
Wright is the wife of Rev John R. Wright, 
the president of the college, as well as presi- 
dent of the National association of local 
preachers, a familiar name, especially to 
Methodists, all over the country. 

If anyone has known the luxury 
good, the beloved wite and co-worker of the 
president of Taylor college has enjoyed her 
share. In the same helpful spint with which 
she has helped many a poor struggling stu- 
dent by something more substantial than good 
advice, Mrs Wright writes to the proprietors 
of Paine’s celery compound hoping someone 
may be benefited by Paine’s celery compound, 
as her letter shows that she has been: 

WasHiInaTon, D C, May 24, 1897. 
1337 10th street, N W. 
Wetus, RicHARDsON Co: 

Dear Sirs—I find your Paine’s celery com- 
pound of much benefit as a tonic. Since tak- 
ing it I fee, stronger. I take pleasure in rec- 
ommending it. Respectfully, 

Mrs H. Maria WRIGHT. 

Every person who has ever taken Paine’s 
celery compound has observed how soon it 
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regulates the bowels and clears the whites of 
the eyes of that yellow, jaundiced look. An- 
other witness of its invigorating capacity that 
may escape the notice of persons not accus- 
tomed to ordinarily employing this test is its 
effect on the pulse. Observe the firm, regular, 
full pulse thas was before uncertain, flutter- 
ing and feeble. 

The great susceptibility of woman to worry 
is hightened by the fact that she leads a more 
confined, monotonous life, narrowed down to 
the four walls of home the greater part of the 
day. Paine’s velery compound is just what 
such nervous, depressed persons need to re- 
store their nerves to energy and to lift them 
out of their constipated, dyspeptic habit of 
body. 

Paine’s celery compound counteracts the ex- 
hausted strain of work by its strong induce- 
ment to the delicate tissues to take more food. 
It plainly induces the nerves and brain to feed 
themselves more liberally, and has thus sav- 
ed countless men and women from chronic 
neuralgia, rheumatism, sleeplessness and 
failing mental power. 

No remedy has ever been discovered so rich 
in flesh-forming and energy-producing constit- 
uents as Paine’s celery compound. 
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**T seen her,’’ said Mr Searcy, ‘‘Alabamy, 
she set on one of ’em, and had her pictur 
took.’’ 

‘*Now, paw! You promised not to tell till 
the picturs come home!’’ said Alabama, stop- 
ping with the bowls. ‘‘I wanted to surprise 
maw!’’ 

‘*Well, thur! 
take on.’’ 

Mrs Searey had sat down, limp and help- 
less, on a pinelog stool. ‘‘He said I coald 
have ’em took fur a present,’’ said Alabama, 
pointing to their guest. 

The tears glistened in Mrs Searcy’s eyes. 
‘‘Did you, sur, have our Alabamy’s picturs 
took?’”’ 

‘‘Why, yes, Mrs Searcy! 
mind.’’ 

‘*Alabamy,you didn’t ask this gentleman to 
have your picturs took, did yer?’’ 

‘*No, maw, she didn’t,’’ answered Mr Sear- 
cy. ‘‘This gentleman was talkin’ about com- 
in’ way out here to the springs to get his 
health back,an’ he was sayin’ he’d give all hie 
was worth to be strong and healthy like me. 
Then he said to Alabamy, she was standin’ 
by, ‘‘What ’ud you like best on earth?’ And 
Alabamy says—you tell your maw what you 
said.’’ 

‘*T said, I’d like my tintypes took a-settin’ 
on a velvet cheer,’’ said Alabama, looking up 
and smiling. She was kneeling by the kettle 
of mush filling the three yellow bowls that she 
had placed on the hearth. ‘‘ An’ they are took, 
maw, you'll see them when they come hum.’’ 

‘*The Lord bless you and your’n, sur!’’ Mrs 
Searcy said, wiping her eyes on her apron. 
‘*I’ve always craved to have Alabamy’s pic- 
turs took ever since she was a baby. I uever 
had mine took, when I was a girl, but I’ve 
always craved to have Alabamy’s.”’ 

Mr Drew held the bow] of mush that Alaba- 
ma had given him while she filled it to the 
brim with milk. 

‘*T am glad you are pleased,’’ he said. *‘ Al- 
abama will make a very pretty picture, I’m 

‘sure. Now I say, this is a feast fit for a king! 

Oh, but I am hungry!’’ 

‘*Mountun air acts like that on yer,’’ Mr 
Searcy said, taking his bowl from the hearth. 

Alabama was seated on a little box at her 
mother’s feet. 

‘*Back in Alabamy I was always hoping to 
have Alabamy’s picturs took, but I’d clear 
give up hope.’’ Mrs Searcy sat with her 
hands folded in her lap, looking into the fire. 
‘*How did you look in your picturs, Alaba- 
my?’’ 

**Oh, I just sot 
just sot lookin’.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then she 
looked up and whispered, ‘‘What you think, 
maw? He brung some presents fur the boys.’’ 

‘*There now,who is tellin’!’’ said Mr Sear- 
cy, langhing. 

**T’low I want to tell maw somethin’,’’ 
Alabama. 

Mr Drew joined in Mr Searcy’s laugh, but 
poor Mrs Searcy only looked bewildered. 

There was a stirring sound among the corn- 
husk pillows, where the five little Searcy boys 
lay asleep. 

‘-T heard yer, Alabamy,’ 
ner with a giggle. 

Little Jetferson Searcy was sitting up in the 
bed, stating at the group around the fire. 
‘*Sho,’’ said his mother, warningly, ‘‘You’ll 
beat up the hull nest if yer ain’t keerful!’’ 

It was too late. One by one five little tow 
heads blossomed from the corn-husk pillows, 
and tive pairs of blue eyes were fixed on the 
guest. 

‘*Let me give them their presents to-night. 
Wait a moment, youngsters,’’ and the young 
man disappeared without the door. 

‘*He left ’em in the cart,’’ explained Mr 
Searcy, and not another word was spoken un- 
til he returned. 

Mrs Searcy sat as if riveted to her pine log 
stool, with a dazed look in her eyes. Nothing 
so wonderful had ever happened to this fam- 
ily before. 

The stranger came in and put a parcel on 
the table and cnt the string. It was a solemn 
moment. He had expected his gifts to be re- 
ceived with shouts of joy, but the mittens and 
mufilers and candy were received almost in 


I forgot. Come, maw, don’t 


I hope you don’t 


lookin’—I 


don’t know,—I 


said 


’ 


came from the cor- 
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silence. He could not understand the bewil- 
dered surprise that for the moment overcame 
all joy in these shy mountain children. Al- 
abama and her mother and father gathered 
about the bed and handled the presents si- 
lently. The young man was disappointed in 
hi, large generosity. 

‘*Don’t they like their presents?’’ he asked, 
opening the box of candy and displaying its 
contents. 

**We-uns 
faltered Mrs Searcy. 
gentleman, Calhoun. 
him?’’ 

But little Calhoun only hung his tow head 
and tugged at his new red mittens. 

**We-uns is proud enough,’’ said Mr Sear- 
cy. ‘The boys is as proud as Alabamy about 
havin’ her }ncturs took.’’ 


ain’t used to nothin’ like this,’’ 
‘“*Yer speak up to the 
What do yer say to 


‘**Maw, what’s this here?’’ holding up one 
of the candies. 
‘*Why, that's candy, you can eat it,’’ said 


the young man, laugbing. 

The child’s face lightened. ‘*Once paw 
brung us each a stick,’’ he drawled. 

*‘It was pink and white sticks paw brung 
us,’ explained Alabama. ‘‘We never see none 
in a box before.’’ 

The tongues of the five small boys were 
loosened and they chattered like magpies over 
their treasures. It was late before the excite- 
ment subsided and sleep came to the rock- 
house. Mr Searcy piled high the fire with pine 
logs,and Mrs Searcy made a shakedown on 
the hearth for her guest, and they all went to 
bed. 

Health and contentment carried the Searcy 
family quickly to the land of dreams. But to 
their guest, on his comfortless bed before the 
fire, sleep refused to come. At last he got up 
and put on his coat and stepned out of doors. 
The moon was high and it was almost as light 
as day. ° 

The idea came to him of making his visit 
seein more strange and unusual to the family 
by vanishing in the night. A quick walk 
down the mountain and he would be at the 
hotel in time for a good, warm breakfast. It 
would be a pleasant ending to the adventure. 
He stepped softly back into the house, and on 
a scrap of paper wrote a short note, wishing 
the household, one and all, good. bye. On the 
top of the note he laid a five-dollar gold piece, 





and taking bis hat stole quietly out into the 
brilliant night, and was gone. 
— 
A Wovodbox in the Wall. 
W. D. 
Where a woodshed, or porch, adjoins the 


kitchen, it is possible to locate the woodbox 
4 in such a way 
that it will be 
convenient to 
the kitchen 
stove, yet never 
in the way, and 
never the means 
of causing chips 
and dirt to be 
brought into the 
kitchen. An 
‘ opening is made 
in the wall be- 
hind the stove, 
beside the chim- 
ney. The space 
beside the chim- 
ney in or porch, is boxed in, as 
shown, an opening being leit though which 
wood can be put into the box without bring- 
ing it into the kitchen. A slide pulls down 
to shut the opening into the kitchen when 
desired. 

The position of the bottom of the woodbox is 
suggested by the dotted line in front. When 
building a new house or remodeling an old 
one, it is well to keep such conveniences in 
mind, while many a_ house already built 
could be fitted with this and other labor-say- 
ing, and dirt-saving, devices at but trifling 
cost. 























the 


Sutu, 


— 

A Chip will float where a man-of-war will 
founder; an epigram will outlive an epic; 
songs and proverbs are all that is left of Sol- 
omon. 











SPRING NEEDS. 


What Everybody Requires at 
This Season. 


Some Things Are of the Utmost 
Importance to You, 


This Will Tell You Just What You Most Need 
Now and How to Get It. 


In the spring changes always take place in 
our systems which require attention. There 
is a tired, languid feeling, a depression, the 
digestive organs become deranged, the blood 
is bad, causing the complexion to become 
affected, and the person feels an inability to 
work. 

At such a time a spring 
lutely necessary, and Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is the medicine you 
want. It will overcome all these conditions, 
It will invigurate the blood, regulate the di- 
gestive organs,vlear the complexion and make 
you feel strong and well. 

Mrs Rachel Hovey, 104 Preble street, Port- 
land, Me, says: 


medicine is abso- 





seg from the 


prostrated 
effects of two paralytic shocks which attacked 


was completely 
both sides of my body. A friend recommend- 
ed me to try Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy as a remedy, and I bought a 
bottle in H. H. Hay’s drug store on Middle 
street. I found so much relief from this bot- 
tle that I continued to take it with increasing 
good results, and I am now much better than 
I ever expected to be again and give the 
credit it deserves to Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy for my recovery. I 
gladly give this testimonial so that other 
sufferers nay be able to avail themselves of 
this excellent remedy.”’ 

You want health, don’t you? You want to 
get up in the morning and feel like doing a 
good day’s work, do you not? And you want 
your children to feel strong and vigorous, 
don’t you? Well, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy will do all this. 

It will give to you and your children per- 
fect health and that is exactly what you want. 


It is the best spring medicine known. It was 
discovered by Dr Greene of 35 West 14th 
street, New York city, the most successful 


specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases. He can be consulted free of charge, 


personally or by letter. 
iL DA Write to the 
i 





largest wall paper house 

n U. 8S, for samples—mailed free. 

From 2% cts. to $3% a roll—8 yards. 

Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHLA. 
1214 and 1216 Market Street. 








ro complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
i JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
0. 











Occupations for Invalids, 
SARAH RODNEY. 





It is natural that most invalids cannot par- 
ticipate even in spirit in the pleasures or oc- 
cupationus of their more fortunate friends 
who are blessed with health. And they often 
too easily grow into the way of thinking and 
feeling that they are of no use, and so look at 
life in a despondent manner. But by the ex- 
ercvise of their own tastes and individualities, 
even in what seem to be very trivial things, 
many invalids have been able tu help them- 
selves both financially and mentally, and 
prove a source of great pride to their relatives 
and friends. I will give a few instances from 
my own experience. 

The first is of a woman who, after the death 
of husband and fortune, became alinost a 
physical and mental wreck, and it was 
through the very simple,common-place occupa- 
tion of making knitted slippersthat a little of 
her former interest in life was brought back. 

She made very beautiful ones, which were 
first given to her friends. But she was at last 
persuaded into making them for others, who 
gladiy paid her for dving so. And she soon 
received all of the orders she could fill. 

They were knit in one long strip, with two 
needles, in two contrasting colors,in the hon- 
eycomb pattern, fitted diagonally across the 
toe to a lamb’s wool slipper sole. They were 
finished with a soft fluffy border, also knitted 
on two needles with the contrasting colors, 
and a dainty bow of ribbon, the same shade 
as one of the shades of yarn. 

In a sanitarium near our home, the patients 
are all encouraged in doing any style of fancy- 
work which suits their own individual taste 
the better. E:inbroidery of all kinds, perfectly 
exquisite pieces of needlework, are made by 
invalids who are boarding there and receiving 
treatment for different diseases... 

Woodcarving is also a specialty. One young 
man in particular makes beautiful boxes, pan- 
els and frames out of carved wood. Another 
patient, a bright-faced boy who has been 
there several years, does embroidery, the old- 
fashioned crazy patchwork, embroidered with 
colored silks. He is rather ashamed of doing 
this work, yet he does it so well and is really 
so fond of it, both doctors and nurses encour- 
age him in it. And for developing color 
schemes it is a good idea, for he blends his 
colors with an artist’s eye. 

Another man, whlo- was not a real invalid, 
while convalescent from arun of fever, did 
the most beautiful hemstitching as a pastime. 
Still another convalescent person made those 
heavy knitted rugs. <A ball of coarse twine, 
two large sized wire needles, and the rags, 
are the materials required. The rags are cut 
two or three inches long, and about halt an 
inch wide, and knitted in, the twine holding 
them sevurely. Itis rather heavy work, but 
very durable, and also pretty rugs may be 
made in this way. In using different colored 
rags,quite artistic effects are produced. Those 
I have reference to cunsisted of hit and miss 
centers, with wide borders all in one color, 
They were knit in strips about one foot wide, 
and as long as you desired your mg. The 
strips were sewed together. 

Another light occupation which either a 
man or a woman can do equally well, is with 
one of those small machines for making rugs 
out of yarn and burlap. And very pretty rugs 
may be made too, which much resemble Pe1- 
sian, if the colors are properly chosen and 
adopted. The burlap for the foundation is 
stretched tightly over a wooden frame similar 
toa small quilting frame, the pattern, or 
different patterns, are then sketched on the 
burlap. The designs are worked out witha 
variety of colors in Germantown wools, with 
the little machine, which quickly and easily 
works the wool in. 
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The more taste displayed in selecting de- 
signs and colors,the prettier the work will be. 
And a person with a little ingenuity may pro- 
duce very satisfactory results. All of the ma- 
terials used, the little machine included, are 
very inexpensive, for the cheaper, coarser 
grades of Germantown do just as well in this 
work. A young man whocameto the door 
soliciting orders for the work and machine, 
exhibited a very pretty carriage afghan, val- 
ued at $25, which he had made. It was fully 
two yards square, witk a couchant lion in 
the center worked in the natural colors. It 
was filled in with a plain dark-brown back- 
ground, A conventional design border in 
mixed colours completed what was really a 
very ingenious piece of work. 

Great things may also be achieved thiough 
the occupations allotted to invalids. The most 
profitable I remember of was in the making of 
some paper dolls. But very few realize her al- 
most phenomenal success. They were taken 
up as a pastime to amuse the children, but 
proved so unique under her deft fingers that 
her husband had them patented. And she has 
since refused $15,000 for her rights. Undoubt- 
edly the littie folks who play with her dolls 
hardly realize what fairy godmothers those 
dainty creatures have proven to older people, 
with the golden luck they brought. 

And again, those suites of dolls’ furniture, 
which little people so lovingly cut out and 
shape into chairs, tables, sofas, etc. Probably 
very few of the children who play with this 
furniture know that the tiny paper standard 
at the back which enables the individual 
pieces to’stand alone, means a fortune to the 
man who first thought it out, and was granted 
a patent on it. 

No one need feel discouraged over trivial 
tasks, for it really is so very immaterial what 
the occupation is,if it is only perfect and well 
done of its kind. 
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Apple Dainties, 


Apples Baked with Walnuts.—Take five or 
six large apples, those which have the tart- 
ness for baking; take out the cores carefully 
so as not to break the outside skin, fill the 
cavity with the kernels of black walnuts, then 
bake them in a quick oven. When done, place 
in a,dish and pour over them whipped cream 
and serve while hot. Donot take the skin 
from the apples. Otherwise they would burst 
in cooking and spoil the beauty of the white 
cream over the brown. 

Apple Celery Salad.—This delightful salad 
eomes from the west. Take three large ap- 
ples, vare and slice them in simall bits, almost 
mince them. Then take three bunches of cel-- 
ery, wash and remove the leaves, eut into 
small pieces and mix with the apples. Adda 
little pepper and salt to taste. Make a rich 
moayonnaise dressing and pour over it, and 
serve on a lettuce leaf for each plate. Care 
must be taken not to let the dressing curdle. 

Apples on Toast.—This is a dainty dish for 
alunch, and something entirely new. Take 
as much homemade bread as desired for the 
toast, and brown it. Take each slice and dip 
it into a mixture of 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, 1 teacup best honey syrup and a taste of 
ginger, although that may be omitted if de- 
sired. Cook five minutes, or until the wmix- 
ture drops slowly from a spoon but not to 
candy. The apples must be cut into very 
thin slices, and put on the toast while moist 
with the mixture, and served hot with rich 
cream. The eggs should be beaten a _ short 
time before pouring in the melted butter, and 
stirred into the syrup while slowly heating 
over the fire. 





For a Cough—Two teaspoons whole flaxseed, 
1 pint boiling water, juice of 1 lemon, 4 
lumps sugar, simmer 3 hours and strain. 











whose house is conspicuously clean, whose work worries 
her least, whose leisure time is greatest, how she manages. 
The chances are ten to one she will answer: 


“‘I do all my cleaning with 
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Powder 


Sold by all grocers. Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 


Boston. Philadelphia. 
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Sold on instalments. 
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Teceived. 


We 

~ have the largest manu. 
PY factory in the world from 
r/ which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav. 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. NO money req 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested 
in yourown house. Shipped , 
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for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 


every Organ an 
twenty-five years. 
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days’ trial. 


0a 8 
Easy payment. Send 


ADDRESS 
in ever offered. Write 
address platniy, and we EE 
Jsend by mail same day letter is 
Positively quarancee PIANO & ORGAN CO. 


P. O. Box 1068, 
Washington, N.-J. 
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A STAR, 


Star Doily. 
LOU LYLE. 





This is lovely made of colored knitting silk 
to put under toilet bottles or vases. It is 
made of No 50 Glasgo lace thread and a 
coarse steel hook. 

Chain eight, join in ring with slip st. 

1—Fill ring with twenty-four double cro- 
chets. 

2—Ch three for a double crochet, one double 
in next st of ring,* ch two, two dc on next 
two d c, repeat from star sround; you should 
have twelve groups of two d c with two ch 
between each. 

3—Slip st to first space, ch three to be the 
first d c of a shell, two d c more, two ch, 
three d c in same first space, make a similar 
shell in each space, twelve in all, join last 
shell to first. 

4—Slip st to first space, * make shell there, 
ch two, one dc under twoch of next shell, 
ch two, one d c in same place, two ch, repeat 
from star around and join. 

5—Slip st to first space, * shell in shell, ch 
two, make nine trebles (thread over twice) 
under two ch of small shell, ch two and re- 
peat from star all around and join. 

6—* Shell in shell, ch two, fasten with s c 
in top or first treble, ch five, fasten in second 
treble, and so on for each treble, then ch two, 
repeat from * all around and join. 

7— * Snell in shell, ch two, fasten in center 
of first tive ch (ch five, fasten in next five ch) 
seven times, ch two, repeat from stur around 
and join. 

8—Like seventh row only make directions 
in brackets six times. 

9—Shell in shell, ch two, three d cin same 
space as this shell (which makes a shell and 
a half or nine d-c, each three d c separated 
by two ch),ch two, fasten in center of five ch, 


continue around, putting a shell and a half 
in each shell. ’ 
After this each pointis worked by itself; 


after joining last row, slip st to left to first 
two ch in shell, turn, work over and make 
shell in same two ch, ch two, fasten in cen- 
ter of five ch, ch five and fasten in next five 
ch and so on till you come to a shell, then ch 
two, make shell in first two ch of shell below, 
ch two, turn, shell in shell just made, ch two, 
and fasten as before, working across point, 
ch two, shell, turn, ch two, shellin shell in 
last made, ch two, fasten in five ch, work 
across, then ch two, shell, ch two, turn, shell, 
ch two, fasten and work as before, ch two, 
shell, ch two, turn,sheil in last shell, ch two, 
fasten in five ch, ch five, fasten, ch two, 
shell,ch two, turn,shell, ch two, fasten in five 
ch, ch two, shell, ch two, turn, shell, one d 


c in last fastening below, shell, ch two, turn, 


INDEED 


shell, then without any chain shell across 
point, ch two, turn, s c under two ch of shell 
last made, ch two, single undertwo ch of 
next shell, turn, under two ch make one 8 6, 
five d c, one s c, fasten and break thread. 

To begin next point, join thread in two ch 
of other side of shell and a half and work like 
point just made. There are six in all. 





With Mrs Hen’s Permission. 
NETTA KEELER, 





Boiled,—The white of a hard-boiled egg is 
not nutritious, because the albumen has been 
hardened too much; and the yolk to a soft- 
boiled egg is not sufficiently cooked. So, to 
have a perfectly boiled egg, have a deep ves- 
sel filled with boiling salted water, slip the 
eggs in gently, the smaller end first, set on 
the part of the stove where the water will not 
boil, let stand 20 or 30 minutes, shell them 
and cutthem in two, some lengthwise and 
some crosswise,and stand them in a platter of 
white sauce. Garnish with parsley. Soft boil- 
ed eggs are cooked in the same manner, only 
shorten the time to 10 or 15 minutes. 

Scalloped.—Two tablespoons butter to a cup 
of bread crumbs. Cover a dish with crumbs 
and drop an egg in the center, then season 
the egg, cover with crumbs and bake. Use 1 
cup crumbs to 8 eggs. 

Poached.—Have water boiling, remove to 
part of stove where it will not bubble, break 
eggs on skimmer, hold in water till set, sea- 
son, serve. 

Baked.— Beat the whites stiff and put in the 
frying pan, then make small holes and drop 
the yolks in, bake till the yolks are set, sea- 
son and serve. This is a very dainty and 
pretty dish, and a garnish of parsley adds 
to 1b. 

Potato Omelet.—Make a plain omelet. Take 
two cold boiled potatoes, chop them very fine, 
put atablespoon butter in the frying pan, 
when melted put in the potatoes, fry until a 
light brown, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and chopped parsley. Just as omelet is set, 
sprinkle potatoes overit. Fold and serve on 
hot platter. 

Egg Boats.— Boil 3 eggs from 29 to 30 min- 
utes. Throw in cold water, shell, cut in half 
lengthwise. Take the yolk out without break- 
ing the white, cut a little piece off from the 
white so it will stand up, add to the yolks 
4 tablespoon melted butter, 1 large tablespoon 
chopped tongue, ham or chicken, 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley, a dash of cayenne pepper, 
salt to taste. If you like, add 4 saltspoon 
French mustard. Fill the hollows in the 
whites with this mixture, piling upsoas to 
make irregular mounds. Brush over the top 











with raw egg beaten, bake in the oven tilla 
light brown, serve on a bed of water cresses, 

Egg Salad.—Boil the eggs hard, cut into 
either slices or halves, serve with boiled dress- 
ing made as follows: One-half teaspoon salt, 
4 teaspoon mustard, 4 saltspoon pepper, 1 egg, 
1 tablespoon butter, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1 scant 
cup vinegar, 4 cup whipped cream. Mix salt, 
pepper, mustard, add sugar and butter, pour 
over it the hot vinegar, add beaten egg, cook 
till thick. Just before serving, add the whip- 
ped cream,stir lightly and pour over the eggs. 

Egg Coffee.—Yolk of 1 egg beaten light, 1 
even teaspoon sugar, 4 cup hot milk or hot 
cream, lcup hot coffee, add white of egg 
beaten stiff, serve very hot. 

Eggnog.—Beat the yolk well, add 1 tea- 
spoon sugar, stir in 1 cup cold milk and grate 
nutmeg over it, or 4 teaspoon vanilla. Then 
add the white of egg beaten very stiff. Stir 
gently. 

Egg Gruel.—This is made the same as egg- 
nog, using hot milk instead of cold. 

Seed Cake—Work together with the hands 3 
coffee cups very light bread (yeast) dough, 2§ 
coffee cups sugar, 1 teacup butter and 3 well- 
beaten eggs. Mix thoroughly. There should 
be no streaks. Add a grated nutmeg, # table- 
spoon caraway, coriander,dill or fennel seeds, 


or a mixture of all. Some use cardamom 
seeds. The seeds may be added at first if pre- 
ferred. Place the dough in the basins in 


which it is to be baked, let rise half an hour 
and bake in an oven which is right for bread. 
[Sarah E. Wilcox. 


Tooth Wash—Two oz borax dissolved in 3 
Ibs boiling water. Before it is cold add 1 ta- 
blespoon spirits of camphor. One teaspoon 
of this mixed with equal quantities of tepid 
water, and applied daily with soft brush will 
keep the teeth pearly white. 

For Cold Feet—Stand on tips of your toes as 
long as you can, then gently let yourself 
down as easily as you can. Repeat three 
times. 
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Asat Glove Store 


—we stand pre-eminent. Every Glove 
mentioned here is made to our special 
order by the best glovers of Grenoble, 
France, and every pair is guaranteed. 
All the Spring colors now ready. 


sé -Ado-T $<’? for instance. 
The ‘‘Fleur-de-Lis” for, instance 
stands for the highest achievement in French 
Glove making. ee selected skins and in all 
the snatenedl Dashing colors, as well as blacks. 
The equal of any $2.50 Glove in America, and 
is sold here at 


$1.85 a pair. 
$6 7? Also wears the Foster 
The “Daubrey”’ iso yeasythe Foster 
as the patent clasps. Our Spring importation is 
now on view, and the new colorings call for 


highest praise. This is the $2.00 Glove in all the 
best stores. Here it is sold at 


$1.50 a pair. 


$4 7? is another most worthy 
The “Marcell” erqir mange a 
France by one of the best makers, and sold here 
in competition with any Glove under $2.00, 
Our price is 
$1.25 a pair. 


Well-informed women who are judges ef 
Gloves naturally supply themselves here. 
Prompt and careful attention given te orders 
by mail. All Gloves returnable if unsoileé 
Address orders to “ Dept. J.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, 


BED WETTING ori tirstoommgroesnt 















OVER THE WASATOB. 


Sensible Laundering Suggestions, 
ELIZABETH V. HYATT. 


When you wash nightgowns and children’s 
dresses nade of pink outing flannel, rinse 
them in a water made pink with Diamond dye; 
tie the dye in «a stout cloth and squeeze itin 
the rinsiug water. Blue outing flannel should 
be dipped in a deep blue rinse water made 
either of dye or ordinary bluing. Do not let 
them freeze while drying. 

Green calico, which is now so popular for 
shirt waists, and the green Persian patterns 
used for house wrappers, can be kept bright 
to the last by putting vinegar in the rinsing 
water. Makethe water quite sour to the 
taste. Put vinegar in the starch also. 

Black calico and sateen, black stockings, 
in fact all black cotton goods, should be boil- 
ed in strong salt water before washing the 
first time. Havethe solution boiling before 
putting the garwent in and boil about five 
minutes, then wash asusual. So many people 


say to me, ‘‘what pretty black calico, it 
washes so well,’’ when it is only the way it is 
handled. 


To stiffen cuffs and collars I starch three 
times in cooked starch; first dip in medium 
strong starch while wet, and let them dry 
thoroughly; then make a cooked starch very 
thick, like jelly. Lay the collar on a clean 
dinner plate and rub the starch upon it; be 
sure you go over every inch of the linen and 
work the starch into the fiber of the cloth. 
You will be surprised to see how much starch 
you will use. Rub both sides, squeeze out 
what you can, and dry thoroughly again. 
Next day make athin hot starch, dip each 
piece, wrap tightly and iron in half an hour. 
When ready to iron, smooth out every wrin- 
kle, lay a white cloth between the collar and 


the flatiron and run the iron lightly over 
it several times; then iron dry with a clean 
hot iron. You will have everything you get 


at the laundry, except the shine. 


White and Soft Flannels. 


rr. H. P. 


Cousin Myra has just been here with her 
baby, and seeing her dress and undress the 
little thing, I could not help noticing the 
shrunken yellowed flannels that were so beau- 
tifully white and soft only afew months ago. 
The little undergarments pinched, the little 
embroidered sacks were short and discolored, 
and the fine flannel skirts and blankets were 
hard and of an unnamable grayish tinge. 
Cousin Myra is very ‘‘smart,’’ and very par- 
ticular about most things, but when I saw 
how she washed and dried the little flannels, 
I no longer wondered at their condition— 
common yellow laundry soap, hard rubbing, 
scalding, freezing and drying any way it hap- 
pened—ju3t think of it! 

But I do wish she could see Aunt Mae dress 
her three little ones, and see their soft, white 
wool garments, some of which have been 
worn and washed fortwo or three seasons. 
T adopted her method of washing flannels 
two or three years ago and have never seen 


nicer looking ones than I have had ever 
since. 
First, have plenty of soft water and pure 


white soap—yellow soap, any soap containing 
resin, yellows and hardens the wool. Second, 
wash, suds and rinse as usual, but in each 
water have soap enough to leave it a little 
soapy after the last piece is removed. ‘‘ What! 
soap in the rinse water?’’ I hear some one 
exclaim. Yes, soap in the last water as well 
as in the first, just a little, enough to make 
the water feel soft. Don’t try to rinse out ail 
of the soap, that is one of the secrets of soft 
flannels. If pure white, odorless soap is 
used—like Ivory soap, for instance—one need 
never fear any odor from it if there is a httle 
in the rinse water,and it prevents the harden- 
ing process wonderfully. Third, let each wa- 
ter be as warm as you can work with com- 
fortably; dissolve the soap in it, never rub it 
on the flannel. Puteach piece thruugh the 
three waters as swiftly as possible, by knead- 
ing and squeezing instead of hard hand rub- 
bing, wring with the wringer, stretch and 
pull into shape, and dry as quickly as possi- 





ble. Too much care cannot be given in dry- 
ing them. Speedy work from first to last is 
important, for only while they are damp can 
they shrink. If you can dry them by the fire, 
hang them over the heat, not beside 1t, and 
spread them out as much as possible, that the 
hot air may circulate in all the folds. In 
warm weather dry them out of doors ina brisk 
wind. 

I have white flannels—worn almost constant- 
ly for three seasons—which have always been 


washed in this way and they are soft, white 
and ruomy yet. I use Ivory soap always, 
work quickly, stretch each piece in shape 


when wet, and dry in hot air over the stove, 
orin the wind in summer. The heaviest 
pieces are dry in an hour (or jess) from the 
time when they are first dipped into the suds. 
Black stockings and scarlet flannels subjected 
to the same treatment come out bright and 
soft and shrink but very little. 

Unless you have a perfectly 
method of your own, try this way, 
I am sure you will like it. 


satisfactory 
mothers. 





Work, Work and Keep at Work.—Bee is 
situated so nearly as Iam, I want to tell 
her how I manage. I only have two men and 
my oldest baby is nearly four. Usually I can 
have one man’s help with the washing on 
Monday morning, and I let ail other work go 
that I possibly can, and get all the work pos- 
sible out of my help. Some times the flan- 
nels have to be washed and the colored clothes 


starched and hung out after dinner, then I 
take my time to the cleaning up. If obliged 
to do the washing all alone, I get ready in 


the morning to wash in the afternvon, and do 
all the other work ofthe day that Ican. I 
always have two tubs of water carried for me 
and the boiler put on the stove, and I think 
you are entitled to as much help. Sometimes 
I don’t get the colored clothes on the line, so 
they are starched and hung out Tuesday 
morning, and then comes the cieaning up. 
The white clothes are ready to take down by 
the middle of the afternoon, but I don't iron 
any more of them than is necessary. The 
bedclothes, underclothes and towels, if folded 
as soon as taken from the line, ure smooth 
enough to put away. If you have never done 


such a thing it may seem hard, but ‘‘others 
do, so why can’t I?’? I would not advise 
slighting the baby’s clothes in this way. 


There will probably be an hour or two that 
you can iron someof thewhite clothes. Don’t 
sprinkle any of them,for then they can be put 
right away and sprinkling takes so much 
more handling. If you want to get the iron- 
ing out of the way as soon as possible it will 
probably take nearly all day Wednesday to 
finish it, then there will be the afternoons of 
the rest of the week for sewing. I don’t think 
you onght to be expected to make all the gar- 
ments needed for such a family. I bake 
bread Monday if I wash in the afternoon, 
but Tuesday if not. and Friday. I also bake 
enough pies Saturday to last until Tuesday 
and then have puddings or canned fruit for 
dessert the other days. Mother the little ones 
as the times and opportunities present them- 
selves and read while nursing the baby. I 
have found that I have to work, work and 
keep at work, to get anything accomplished. 
fA. R. M. 


When Clothes are brought in from the line 
on wash day they should be separated and 
folded at once. If they are allowed to lie to- 
gether in a basket, wrinkles will form. 








Macbeth lamp-c chimneys 





save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa. 


THE NO BURN FIRE seventies 


WILL light any number of fires and not burn u 
WILL save labor and expense of preparing kin 
WILL burn ten minutes and li my most any fuel. 
WILL make a good torch to e honed at ae 
WILL make a good article for can 

Sample sent by mail postpaid en on Tooulpt of 15 cents. 


PURINTON & Co., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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TUMOR EXPELLED. 


Unqualified Success of Lydia BH. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 








Mrs. ELIZABETH WHEELOCK, Magno- 
lia, lowa, in the following letter de- 
scribes her recovery from a very criti- 
cal condition: 

** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have been 
taking your Vegetable Compound, and 
am now ready tosound 
its praises. It 
has done won- 













relieving me 
of a tumor. 
**My health 
has been poor 
for three years. 
Change of life 
was working 
upon me. I 
was very 
much bloated 
and was a bur- 
den to myself. Was troubled with 
smothering spells, also palpitation of 
the heart and that bearing-down feel- 
ing, and could not be on my feet much. 

‘‘T was growing worse all the time, 
until I took your medicine. 

‘After taking three boxes of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Lozenges, the tumor passed from me. 

‘“My health has been better ever 
since, can now walk quite a distance 
and am troubled no more with palpita- 
tion of the heart or bloating. I rec- 
ommend your medicine to all sufferers 
from female troubles.” 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that any one can doubt the efficiency 
of Mrs. Pinkham’s methods and medi- 
cine in the face of the tremendous vol- 
ume of testimony. 


PIN MONEY 


We offer every lady a chance toearn 8 to 10 dollars a 
week, making sample darns at home, which we use to 
show our customers what wonderful work can be done on 
the Imperial Darning Machine. 


ae engining. A thing of life. 

No canvassing; your work is done 
at home, and your business with us 
is confidential. Send 50 cents in 
money or postal note, and machine 
with material and yarn will be sent 
free of all charges to your address, 
and you can start right in and work 
for us. All instructions and samples 
sent with machine. No materials 
to buy. Agents Wanted. 


We refer you to any mercantile Agency as to our 
standing. 


STANDARD NOVELTY CO., 


101 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 















And 
By selling 50 lbs.Baker’s Teas,etc. 
He yeles, Cameras, Dinner 
Sets, Sewing Machines, Type- 
writers, Parlor Organs. Gram- 
ophones, Gold Rings, Banquet 
Lamps, etc., are also easily 
earned. Express prepaid on cash 
orders. Send postal for Catalogue. “aig 

W.G.Baker (Dept. }:), Springfield, Mass. 









: for 30 days in your own home and 
= Save 616 to 625. Neo money in advance. 
B sco Keaw Machine a. 


$s0 — Machine $19.60 
A 
Singers ( finde bo tyes us) 8 $11 penrey La 615 
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February. 
Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttereup and the clover 
Ite always hid under the snow? 
Ati! lend me your little ear, love! 
Hark! ‘tis a beautiful thing, 
The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest,and nearest the spring. 
—[{Mrs A. D. T. Whitney. 
ec - 

A Life of Service.—I have been much inter- 
ested in the pros and cons concerning enter- 
tainment _t society as found in the country. 
It is human nature to crave companionship, 
and it is an equally undeniable fact that 
muny living in the more or less isolated farm- 
ing districts or small country villages fail to 
find congenial companions among those people 
that are the most accessible. It is trne that 


weecan find entertainment and pleasure in 
books and magazines, but these lack the hu- 


man element. However, if we enjoy human 
pature we can find enough that is interesting 
in every one we meet, no matter if they know 
nothing of the subjects in which we are pri- 
marily interested. I have come to the con- 
ciusion that, in a great measure, we must 
take persons as we find them. If we do that 
and enter heartily and sincerely into their 
joys and sorrows, in fact all their interests, we 
may hore in time to have influence sufticient 
to interest them in something outside of self. 
Any individual who has a sincere love of hu- 
manity and sufticiently strong character to re- 
tain their own individuality may thus be of 
much service to others and gather genuine 
pleasure for themselves from any and every 
ye1son they may come in contact with. 
The highest aim we can have is a life of serv- 
ice, and as one enters into it lovingly they 
will find joys that will far outdo the insipid 
pleasures of kissing, card or even theater par- 
ties. 
‘*Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.’’ 


{Mrs Go A Uead. 


Named Already.—In the issue of Feb 12 was 
the design of a guilt which said ‘‘name it and 
you can have it,’? so I shall name it ‘‘The 
old-fashioned churn dash.’’—[ Estella Moyer. 





Ten Dollars to Ten Cents.—I would like to 
say to S. W. Allerton of Chicago that I have 
just read the recipe he sends this journal for 
**the best corn bread.’’ Now I wish I could 
affora to go to Chicago and make a loaf of 
bread for Mr Allerton. I would not use any 
butter in it nor weuld I use any eggs and I 
would not be afraid to bet ten dollars to ten 
cents that Mr Allerton would want his corn 
bread made from my recipe in the future. If 
Mr A. ever happens to come to York state, let 
him come to Cambridge, Washington county, 
and I will give him some corn bread he will 
not soon forget.—[{Mrs J. Wesley Doane. 





A Snake-Charming.—Having read with much 
interest of what the Tablers know about 
snakes swallowing their young, I wish to re- 
mark that only poison snakes do so, such as 
rattlers, adders, etc. The non-poisonous lay 
eggs in the earth, and the little fellows have 
to hustle from hatching time. 3ut I want to 
tell what I actually know about snakes hav- 
ing the power to charm. When I was young 
and out hunting squirrels in a Georgia forest, 
we heard a cat squirrel, not over a hundred 
vards ahead, and it was chattering at a terri- 
ble rate. We hastened on to see what the 
trouble was, and on arriving on the spot, 
heard that peculiar hissing, singing sound of 
a rattlesnake (which once heard is never for- 
gotten). The rattler lay in his coil,about eight 
feet from a tall oak tree. Up among the top 
branches was the little gray squirrel, running 
up and down the tree, and chattering away, 
as if calling for help. We soon noticed that 
each time he would come down the tree two 
er three feet lower than before, and would not 
goso high up. This feat the rattler evidently 
undeistood, for he lay perfectly still, only his 
tail quivering, which sent out the peculiar 
singing. Finally the little squirrel had left 
the tree and would go within two or three 
feet of the rattler’s head,and then run back as 
if it would escape up the tree. At last its hair 
was all turned furward, and it went right up 
to the rattler’s mouth. The rattler opened its 
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huge mouth,and was just in the act of seizing 
it by the head, when, taking quick aim, I 
shot the rattler in twain about six inches 
from its head. As neither the snake nor 
squirrel had s3emed to take any notice of me, 
I was within 10 feet of the rattler when I 
fired. As I remember it, it must have been 
about half an hour from the time I arrived on 
the scene until the rattler had completed its 
charming,and it was fully half an hour before 
the little squirrel was sufticiently recovered to 
go away. Since that time, I have knuwn of 
the common black snakes taking birds in the 
same way.—[J. P. Hamil. 


Kind-Hearted, Willing, Faithful.—Now let 
the hired girls rest. In the 25 years I have 
kept house we have had one man all the 
time, two a good part of the time. One is 
with us for his ninth year. For the past 20 
years I have kept a hired girl most of the 
time. I find them as easy~to get along with 
asmen. I have been told times without 
nuniber that I am not fit to keep hired help; 
I make too much of them. In return they do 
the best they can. The girl who has been 
with me for more than a year has been as 
faithful to me through my sickness as a 
daughter; kind-hearted, willing, faithful. 
Things don’t always go as I would like to 
have them, but when a girl does the best she 
can, what more can she do?—[{Aunt Susie. 








Bicycling Versus Physical Culture.— While vis- 
iting in the country a few years ago I was in- 
vited to attend a** physical culture’’ ex hibition 
of aclass recently organized. The class consist- 
ed of country wives and maidens from 20 to 60 
years old, and a few young girls. They were 
attired in a loose blouse and bloomers reach- 
ing to the knee, and certainly presented an 
appearance which would make the majority 
of wheelwomen blush. The husbands, broth- 
ers and allthe neighbors were present and 
other men’s wives and sisters were freely dis 
cussed. Now to my mind, it would have 
been far better for the community at large 
if these poor women in need of exercise had 
been presented with a wheel from their hus- 
bands or brothers, and had donned a modest 
bicycle costume and gone forth each day for 
a quiet spin, returning refreshed in spirit, 
with muscles well developed and happy in the 
knowledge that they were not placing them- 
selves in a ridiculous position before their 
friends, in order to obtain physical culture. 
[Ginger Snaps. 





Freezes her Blankets.—I wish to make a lit- 
tle exception to Mrs Wheeler’s late article in 
regard to washing tlannels. It is a mistaken 
idea to think flannels should not freeze. I 
have been a housekeeper for 20 years, have 
been using a pair of white blankets all these 
years in winter, wash them every two weeks, 
and they are as soft to-day as the day I got 
them. I always try to wash them on a cold, 
freezing day, shake them well, hang them on 
the line and let them hang there until dry. I 
wash all my woolen wear in this way.—|Mrs 
W. V. Larkster. 


City Pleasures.—I can sympathize with Sea 

sreeze as tothe lonesomeness of the great 
city of New York. I spent a week there some 
vears ago, and although I was with relatives 
and enjoying the hospitality of another rela- 
tive in the vicinity of the main entrance to 
Central park, surrounded by all the luxuries 
common to a brown stone residence, I felt 
strangely lonely. I only went out on the 
street alone once, and only a short distance, 
yet I had no desire to go aione again; and 
was thankful to see the streets from behind 
plate giass windows or the safe shelter of a 
carriage, and then felt hardly safe after hav- 
ing a stune come crashing against the thick 
glass of my aunt’s ‘‘coupe,’’ which she as- 
sured me was intended for her highly esteem- 
ed colored coachman, as we drove down one 
ofthe streets oppusite Blackwell’s island. 
After that we drove up and down the fashion- 
able drive in Central park or went on fashion- 
able shopping excursions, etc, and I began to 
realize why wealthy New Yorkers clung to 
the same old streets, sights and pleasures (?), 
many of them remaining all their life igno- 
rant of the greater part of the great city and 
population surrounding them. Isuppose they 
feel safe there. Previously I had laughed at 
their fears, aud when before visiting the city 
a cousin who lived in the suburbs,doing busi- 
ness in the city, made arrangements to have 
his daughter and me come in on the evening 
train, meet him and goto the opera, I was 
amused at the care he took of us. We had not 
set our feet on the platform at the Grand Cen- 
tral depot before we were literally in his 
arms. ‘‘ Now cling to me,’’ says he, ‘‘don’t let 
anyone push between us,’’ as he took us in- 
side the depot. Then like a highwayman he 
demanded our purses and put them in his 





AND DAUGHTERS 





ocket, next he ordered us to tuck our neck- 
aces out of sight, and taking one on each arm 
he sallied forth, as anxious as an old hen with 
two chicks venturing out into a street full of 
hawks. Yet he had been doing business in 
the city for years, so I concluded my amuse- 
ment was a case of ‘‘knowing nothing and 
fearing nothing.’’—[A. E. 


Seek and Find.—I think it was my words 
that were misconstrued when I said nine times 
out of ten girls are what parents, teachers and 
other circumstances make them. Please do 
not drop the word circumstances and say 
surely I *‘ would not so criticise the mothers.’’ 
Nor did I. You donot know my mother, or 
you would know I did not. I simply objected 
to the girls of to-day being compared so unfa- 
vorably with girls of earlier times, and be- 
lieve that as people can usually find what they 
are looking for, if they would spend more 
time in looking for good traits and less time 
in searching evil, they might be able to see 
more of the good in even the ‘‘girl of to-day.”’ 
There are girls to-day so far in advance of 
what their grandmothers were that they bal- 
ance all that those others have lost. More 
girls, consequently more good girls as well as 
more evil. But I wili not admit, ‘‘with my 
present knowledge,’’ that they are all evil be- 
cause four girls a Tabler knew were so differ- 
ent from their mother.—| Another One. 











Pleasant Dreams. 


It does not lie in the painter’s fancy to 
imagine a prettier picture than that of a 
young girl, with lips luscious with the 
promise of love, half parted in the smiles 
of happy dreamland. The mind of happy 
maidenhood is a clear and polished mirror, 
which, when the wits go wandering into the 
ghostland of dreams, refiects the impres- 
sions of waking hours. If those impres- 
sions are pleasant and painless and happy, 
she will smile in her sleep. If the impres- 
sions are those of a suffering woman, tor- 
tured with the special ailments to which 
the feminine organism is liable, the picture 
is spoiled by the lines of suffering and de- 
spondency. Maladies of this nature unfit a 
woman for joyous maidenhood and for ca- 
pable motherhood. They incapacitate her 
to bear the burdens of life in any sphere 
of action. Household, marital and social 
duties alike are a burden to the woman who 
is constantly suffering from headaches, 
backaches, dragging sensations and weak- 
ening drains. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription positively, completely, unfail- 
ingly cures troubles of this nature. It 
imparts health, strength, vigor to the dis- 
tinctly womanly organs. It fits for care- 
free, healthy maidenhood, happy wifehood 
and capable motherhood. 

‘“*T have a little step-daughter who had St. 
Vitus’s Dance, which your medicine cured,” 
writes Mrs. T. F. Boze, of Ford, Dinwiddie Co., 
Va. “I spent about twenty dollars for doctor's 
bills and medicine, and it did not do the child 
one cent’s worth of good. We commenced giving 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and used three bottles of 
each, which cost only six dollars. Now the child 
is running around every where and is just as 
healthy as ever.”’ 
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The Most Colossal in Size. A¢ least 700 pases, copiousty | 


7 Renee with colored 
other charts, portraits of Presidents and their cabinets, and of United 
States and Canadian governors. 


Facts Not Opinions. This Year Book does not express opin- 
? 


ions, except upon a few leading reforms 
that Ame rican 2 {q riculturist is doing so much to bring about. 
indexed and articles conte A for can be located at once. 


A Standard Authority. Extreme care and much painstaking | 


7 : | 1896 to study the eclipse of the sun. 
Nothing has been taken for granted. Below are giv- | 


labor have been employed to insure 
accuracy of all data. 
en some of the more important topics covered. 
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GREAT PROBLEMS OF 1898. 





This department occupies many pages. It is devoted to accurate 
data upon the questions that will be uppermost in the public mind 
during the coming year. These include: 

3 The Torrens system of 

Reform in Land Transfer. simplifying present cum- 
bersome and expensive methods in transferring the title to land. 

The Refunding of Farm Mortgages fyi 
Foreign and Canadian experience in refunding farm mortgages is 
considered and the whole case plainly stated, with full statistics as 
to interest rates, mortgages on farms and homes » etc. 

H H is enlarged 

The Campaign for Savings Banks cas Fe 
particulars about postal savings banks at home and abroad.—Co-op- 
erative banks and banking. —Mutual savings banks and how they 
differ from the co-operative or postal.—Stamip savings banks. 

What it has already 

The Free Library Movement. accomplished in rural 
life.—How any town can secure a free public library. 





Facts, statistics, etc., are accurately presented without comment 
or bias, but carefully edited for ease of comparison and study. 
Charts in black and white, and in color, are freely employed where 
necessary to make any subject still plainer. Transportation and 
communication, fire and life insurance, education, the immigration 
problem, religion and temperance, and divorce, are some of the 
other topics which are fully discussed. 

Banks and Banking Resources and liabilities of all 

*" classes of banks in the United 
States.—National bank returns for each year to 1898, showing capi- 
tal, surplus and profits, circulation, deposits, number and resources 
at different dates in each year, organization, in liquidation, insol- 
vent, in operation, number failed by States, number and deposits by 
geographic al divisions, dividends, net earnings, etc,—Issue of bank- 
ing currency.— ‘learing-house operations by States.—Indianapolis 
monetary commission, 

Gold and Silver Foreign trade in precious metals before 

* and since 1873, a most important com- 
parison never before made.—The world’s money in 1873 and 1896, in- 
cluding population and stock of gold, silver and paper money in 
each of the principal countries of the world in 1873 compared with 
1896; both totals and per capita. Official statistics have been rear- 
ranged to show the production and coinage of each of the precious 
metals side by side, with full data as to their value.—Movement of 
Treasury gold.—Coinage in Canada. 

Taxation Property and taxes, valuation and rates.—Various 

reforms proposed. —The inheritance tax at home 
and abroad; chart of States where it is in force, etc.—Single Tax. 


H The tariffs of 1883, 1890 
Facts About the Tariffs. (McKinley bill), and 1894 
(Wilson law).—Official data are rearranged in a classified compari- 


son that makes this complex subject clear.—Canada’s new tariff rates 
in detail.—Original colored charts show results of various tarifflaws., 
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OUR COUNTRY AND OUR NEIGHBORS. 


Each department of our national Government is fully treated. x 
How to do business with any branch of the Federal Government, 
whom to address for information and reports, how to get legislation 
in Congress, how to obtain a civil-service position—these and hun- 
dreds of other points that every one wants to frequently look up are 
covered in detail. Each state governmentis likewise taken up with 
a brief account of the resources, industries, commerce and people, 
and history of each. The Territories are included; especially Alaska 
and the Klondike. There are also given many interesting facts and j 


statistics with reference to our neighbors to the south of us. j 
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Thoroughly 


As an Almanac and Calendar it is complete. Weather 


: hints and charts in vari- 
ety, calendars in full for a series of years forward and back, as well as for 
each month in 1898 and for every part of America—offic ial tables of tem- 


| perature — rainfall for all sections and seasons for a series of years, with 


original charts fur each month in the various sections. 
a with charts of the 
Astronomy for Every Day People, heavens for each 
quarter of 1898 by Prof. David P. Todd, one of the greatest of American 
astronomers, who had charge of the government expedition to Japan in 
These charts are a new feature in 
almanacs, and with the accompanying explanation make plain to all the 


' position and movement of the heavenly bodies each quarter, 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


This department may fairly be considered the backbone of the 
book. It supplies producers, dealers, the trade, manufacturers, and 
consumers with full particulars about the business- side of farming. 
Each article or chapter covers its subject with such complete fulness 
and such intelligent statistical comparisons as to make perfectly 
plain the causes affecting supply, demand, and prices of staple and 
special crops at home and abroad. 


during the past year is com- 
The Course of Prices pared with previous periods in 
home and foreign markets. How, when, and where to market 









stuff to the best advantage; list of reliable commis ssion merchants 
in. produce, fruit, etc., in the various cities, 

Th G T d How it is conducted at home and 

e rain rade. abroad—the whole matter made 

clear. Almost every fact that will aid grain-growers to get the best 

profit in marketing their crops is set forth in its proper order and 

importance. This applies not only to wheat in great fulness, but 

also to corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, grass-seed and 

cloverseed, and all other i 
are presented in similar 


The Staple Money Crops vein, so as to be a practi- 


cal aid in marketing to thebest advantage, hay, sugar, tobacco, and 
cotton. The status of the new and promising beet-sugar industry is 
presented up to the hour of going to press, and makes an astonish- 


ing exhibit. 
Oth iM C Potatoes, apples, hops, broom- 
er oney rops. corn, onions, peppermint, cran- 
berries, beans, large and small fruits, garden- truck, rice, and other 
special crops grown for market purposes are fully considered from 
the commercial standpoint. 
horses, _ hogs, 


The Live-Stock Industry. sy and wool—a bird’s- 


eye view of the influences governing values in every branch of the 
live-stock industry, past, present, and. future. 
Full statistics, prices, tables, 


The Poultry Industry. markets for poultry products, 


how to market, preparation, etc. wie 0 : hib 
: 1e first statistical exhibit ever 
The Dairy Industry. made of the vast and constantly 
increasing trade in whole milk in our various cities: receipts at 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc. Prices in all 


ceipts and shipments, imports and exports, prices in various 
markets at home and abroad, increasing consumption of*butter 
and cheese in the United States and European countries. Legal 
standards—dairy associations, co-operation among dairymen— 
progress in the science and art of dairying, butter and cheese 
making—dairy-schools, etc. 


Foreign Markets for American Produce. 


Where they are, what they take from the United States, what they 
pay for it, what competition American produce has to meet in 
these markets, how to overcome this competition, how to export to 
the highest price in foreign markets, etc. 
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THE AGRICULTURIST’S GUIDE. 


markets. What has been done, what shoud be done, and how 
it can be done. re 
The Butter and Cheese Trade. 7uj caustics of 
*« production, _ re- 
This department sparkles with facts and helps of vital interest to 
every one engaged in agriculture, upon either a large or a small 
scale. Elaborate tables give, for the different sections of America, 
all the main facts about the different specialties of the field, ore hard, 
garden, and hothouse—date of planting, soil, manure of ferti- 
lizer, amount of seed, distance apart, time from planting to maturi- 
ty, average yield per acre, range of prices, value per acre, etc. 
This table alone is worth several times the cost of the book. Agri- 
cultural and allied organizations, with addresses of secretaries and 
important statistics, are covered. 
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FARMERS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


In view of what it has done for others, can you afford to go through another season without 


Weeder and Cultivator 


READ THE TESTIMONY: 


Hallock’s Success ctoe 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. WHITESBORO, N.Y. 
Gentlemen—Last season I used one of your Success Anti-clog Weeders. 

Bought it of my brother, R. H. Jones, and I wish to let you know how mueh 
pleased I am with the Weeder. One of my neighbors was afraid to buy, but he 
was not afraid to borrow. He borrowed mine and said he w ent over 
his turnips with it and was very much pleased with the Weeder 
and the good work it did. 
For myself I can Say a great deai of my corn—never saw a 
hoe in the field during the entire season, One piece I 
planted a little too thick ; so when it was about one foot 
high [ wished to thin it out so it would ear better. So 
“I took the Weeder and started in; went lengthwise 
and crosswise, and every 
other way that I could 
drive my horse, thinking 
it might break off some of 
the stalks; but I can safely 
say thatI did not break of 
two stalks In the whole field. 

Before I had commenced to use my Weeder 
many of my neighbors thought that it would 
tear up the corn and potatoes, But after they 
had seen me give it this thorough trial they 
y were convinced that it would not harm the corn in 
the least. The fact is, I am sure the Weeder will not 
injure any crop grown on the farm. It is very important, 
however, that the Weeder ‘e started early. If the weeds 
are allowed to get a good start the Weeder will simply culti- 
vate them, as it does the crop. Yours truly, 

W. R, JONEs. 


CENTER, N.Y. 
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Messrs, D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, 
Gentlemen—How about the price of your Weeder for the coming season? Is it 
the same as last year? I intend to sell quite a good many. I used the Weeder I 
purchased of you last year on everything I raised, including even onions, and it 
worked to perfection on everything. I can honestly say I would not be without it 
for $50, if I could not get another just like it. Yours truly, T. B. NICHOLS. 


! 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOcK & Son, York, Pa. IRWIN, Pa. 
Dear Sirs—I intend to sell just as many Weeders asIcan this Spring. I 
bought one last Spring for my own use and they are ce rtainly a complete success, 
and [ would not think of farming without one. Last Spring, in April, 1 contrac ted 
to cut and haul to the saw mill a lot of lumber; so I took all my men away, leaving 
only my fourteen year old boy on the farm. Now, I will tell you what he did. He 
took the entire care of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, work- 

ing both crops entirely with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer crop in my life. 
The secret of success in using your Weeder is to start it early, before anything 
grows, and keep the soil stirred so no weeds will grow. No farmer can afford to 
farm without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as they realize its value. 

Yours sruly, HEZEKIAH GONGAMERE. 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOcCK & Son, York, Pa. MORLEY, MICH. 

Dear Sirs—Your favor of recent date, wishing to know if I am going to 
handle the Success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am 
if you will permit me to, and I intend to push them for all they are worth. 

I let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted to try it, and they all pro- 
nounced it a grand success ; declared that it did fine work. The Weeder that I kept 
for my own use I would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like It. 

I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and I will tell 
you what he did with it. He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended 
them entirely with the Weeder until he went to hill them up, and spent but five 
hours work all told on the acre of potatoes. He told me he kept the time carefully 
that he spent in cultivating them. Said he started the Weeder before they were 
up, and went over the potatoes frequently. Yours truly, J. W. HARDIN. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK., December 24th, 1897. 
**T had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I 
can truthfully say that I never used a tool that equalled it in young cotton and 
corn, I saved half of the hoeing and plowing by runaing the Weeder. I beat all 
my neighbors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half 
the erpense. Several neighbors say they want one. I want the agency for Pope 
and Yell counties, not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They will all 

be sure to buy sooner or later.’’ B, H. ALLEN. 


THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND ACENCY. 





Write for full information. 


Beware of 
Infringements, 


Be sure to give name of county. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808 
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Self-oiling, 
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$83'u for a 
MACHINE 
tu weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 


25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 


Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 


GOLD. 


Large profits can be realized on a small 
investment in mining stocks, providing the 
stock represents a mine instead of a hole 
in the ground, 

One of the best gold mining stocks now 
offered is that of the 


Gilpen and Cripple Creek Mining Co., 


of Gilpen County, Colorado. This mine has 


Spring Wire, 
52 inchés high, at 
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We have every- 
7 thing the farmer - 
needs in this line 
wal Towers, LYMYER 
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Law, Grinders, — oe = “ 
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Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. 
Please mention this paper. 







beenin operation for the past two years. 
It is listed on the Denver Miwing Exchange 
at 10 cents per share and is highly recom- 
mended by Ramsay C. Bogy, president of 
the Exchange. Reputable mining experts 
have thoroughly examined the property. 
They report that the stock can easily be 
made worth $1.00 per share, and predict 
that that price will be reached within the 


UNLIZE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREECATALOGUE 
Address TELLS WHY. 
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Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ills. 




















IF YOU COULD 


bu DG that had everlast'ng whee! 


OULD YOU DO iT? Ww waldnreie 
pian de todoso! Well here’s how: 


set of Electric Steel Wheels 






. WIRE FENCE 
With our Duplez Automatie 
Machine youcan makes gen- 
uine Rabbit-Proof fence, and 
one that is also Horse-high 
and Luli-strong for 
® Hog fence for 1 2c, 162 A ROD 
anda Stock or Chicken fence for 180 a rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free, 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box218 . Ridgeville, Indiana, 


We are taking orders on the stock in 
amounts of $10.00 and upward at the mar- 
ket price. Westrongly advise prompt pur- 
chase as the stock is advancing in price 
each day. Full information sent upon appli- 
cation. 


E. J. KNIGHT & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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hey can’t dry out and get loose; they 
CAN: T ROT OR BREAK DOWN. Don’tmake 
any difference what wagon you have we 
can fit it. Wheels of any heightand any 
width of tire. May be the wheels on 
Ties wagonare good. Ifthey are buy 
OF THESE and have two wagons—a low 
Send for catalogue, it is free, 
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Poultry, Garden and Rabb: 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 





Seek-No-Further. 


With two heavy, self-regulating bars at the top 
to stop horses, and close meshes at bottom to hold 
pigs; with 16 cross bars to the rod, and all from bess 
material, we think Page Fence complete. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
1@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
i\ STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


i] SEND FOR CATALOG 
ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHAG. aN 
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feld Cat Hog Iron Roofing 


second 








it Fence. 
6 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 


very description; also and procured from sheriff, 


Derbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big — from 
usual prices [@" Catalogue FREE on -applica 

Chicago Housewrecking (o., 35th and Iron ae Chicago. 


How’s Your oe a 
Spri 
Roof ? 3.228258" seonts the 


Use Sykes ‘Old Style” 

1tis madein a var- IRON ROOFING. 

wd of styles, is easily put on and is foagitved ane and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hai 

it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have = 

on 25 years are good Send for catalogue and prices. 

Sykes Iroa and Steel Roofiag Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, tll. 
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